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To our Patrons. 

Being of opinion that the general wish of the public 
is that the Cultivator should be continued, and through 
the instrumentality of the friends of the paper, we 
would with great pleasure and satisfaction state, that 
arrangements have been made by which we hope to not 
only extend its circulation and usefulness, but to have 
it continued in the same form and at the same price as 
formerly. Arrangements having been made with Mr. 
Tucker, the present able editor of the Genesee Farmer, 
to discontinue his paper at Rochester and have it conso- 
lidated with the CuLTIvATor under the same title at Al- 
bany, cannot fail to give to this paper a more wide and 
extensive circulation among subscribers, but will add 
greatly to its correspondents and contributors, thereby 
enhancing the value of the paper as a standard agricul. 
tural work of reference, and (we hope) giving general 
satisfaction both to the patrons of the Cultivator and 
Genesee Farmer. 

Under these considerations we would refer our rea- 
ders, more particularly our agents, to the prospectus of 
the union of the two papers, which will be found on our 
last page. , 

{xg- We would inform our subscribers that the last or 
next number of this paper, with the index, &c. will not 
be issued till about the first of January. 
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fg We acknowledge the receipt of the second series 
of the Scnoot District Lisrary, from the publishers 
Messrs. Harpers & Brothers, 82 Clilf street, New-York. 
Their advertisement, with the names of the selection of 
books contained in the series, will be found on our last 
page, to which we would respectfully request the atten- 
tion and perusal of our readers. i , 

The price of the first and second series which are al- 
ready published, is twenty dollars each, including a 
case. 

We also acknowledge the receipt of a Native Mvt- 
BERRY LEAF from H. Weils, Esq. of Oxford, Ohio, mea- 
suring six inches across and nine inches in length, as 
large as any of the Morus Multicaulus we have seen. 
Mr. W. says he probably could have obtained one larger 
had he selected it before the frost destroyed them. He 
also mentions several varieties, which he says grow 
larger in his garden than the multicaulus. He does not 
give, however, any specific name for them. 

Comparison of the Temperature of October 

1838, and October 1839, 
Deduced fom observations made at the Albany Academy. 











! 
Oct. 1838. | Oct. 1839. 
Temperature of Isthalf month} 52.87 52.83 
‘Temperature of 2d half month, 42.46 50.04 
Temperature of the month, .. 47.66 51.43 
Highest degree,.......++.-+- 75. 74. 
Lowest degree, ......seeeee. 23. | 2a, 
Monthly range, ......-++e0e- 52. 53. 
No. clear days, ..cccccsccees 15 20 
No. cloudy days,.....+.+++++ 16 ll 
No. of days rain fell, ... .... 11 5 
No. of days snow fell, ....... 2 
Rain gauge, inches,......... 3.32 | 1.35 
Winps—North, (days,)...... 24 6 
Northeast, ......... 2 4h 
Bast, ..ccccccsececce | 2 
Southeast,.........-. 1 14 
Death, ..<8s0c0seees | 1] | 12 
Southwest, ......... 34 | 2 
Whe sces eeeeeveee 24 | 
Northwest, ........ 8 | 2 
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Large Calf. 

A calf of the improved Durham breed, has been rais- 
ed by Mr Winant Younghans, of West Sandlake, Rens- 
selaer Co. which, although but five months old, weighs 
554 Ibs. 





Constitution of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society. 

The style of this society shall be “The New-York 
State Agricultural Society ;” its objects shall be to im- 
prove the condition of agriculture, horticulture and the 
household arts, 

Section 1. The society shall consist of such citizens of 
the state as shall signify in writing their wish to become 
members, and shall pay on subscribing not less than 
one dollar, and annually thereafter not less than two 
dollars, and also of honorary and corresponding mem- 
bers. 

The presidents of county agricultural societies, or a 
delegate from each, shall ex-officio be members of this 
society. 

Sec. 2. The officers of the society shall consist of a 
president, four vice-presidents, a recording secretary, a 
corresponding secretary, a treasurer, an executive com- 
mittee, to consist of the officers above named and three 
other members, of whom three shall constitute a quo- 
rum, and a general committee, the members of which 
shall be located in the several counties, and te equal to 
the representatives in the house of assembly. 

The payment of fifty dollars or more, shall constitute 
a member for life, and shall exempt the donor from an- 
nual contributions. 

Sec. 3. The recording secretary shal] keep the mi- 
nutes of the society. 

The corresponding secretary shall carry on a corres- 
pondence with other societies, with individuals, and 
with the general committee, in furtherance of the objects 
of the society. 

The treasurer shall keep the funds of the society, and 
disburse them on the order of the president or a vice- 
president, countersigned by the recording secretary ; 
and shail make a report of the receipts and expendi- 
tures at the annual meeting in February. 

The executive committee shall take charge of and dis- 
tribute or preserve all seeds, plants, books, models, &c. 
which may be transmitted to the society; and shall also 
have the charge of all communications, designed or cal- 
culated for publication, and so far as they may deem 
expedient, shall collect, arrange and publish the same 
in such manner and form as they shall deem best cal- 
culated to promote the objects of the society. 

The general committee are charged with the interests 
of the society in the counties in which they shall respec- 
tively reside, and will constitute a medium of commu- 
nication between the executive committee and the re- 
mote members of the society. 

Sec. 4. There shall be an annual meeting of the so- 
ciety on the Thursday following the second Tuesday of 
February at the capitol in the city of Albany, at which 
time all the officers shall be elected by a plurality of 
votes and by ballot. Extra meetings may be convoked 
by the executive committee. Fifteen members shall be 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 5. This constitution may be amended by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members attending any annual 
meeting. 





Address of Judge Buel, 

Before the New-Jersey State Agricultural Society, held at 
Princeton, on the 10th of August, 1839. 

GENTLEMEN :—The short notice I had of your meet- 
ing, and of your wish that I should address you on this 
occasion, together with my previous engagements, have 
prevented my being able to give you any thing more 
than a brief and imperfect sketch of what it would be 
my wish to state more in detail, and in a less imperfect 
form. 

The earth every where abounds with the elements of 
human happiness and comfort. To man has been con- 
signed, by a beneficent Providence, the capacity and 
duty of cultivating the soil, and of rendering these ele- 
ments subservient to our wants and our hizhest enjoy- 
ments. And it has been wisely ordained, that our tem- 
poral reward shall be in a measure proportioned to the 
fidelity with which we perform our high duties to our- 
selves, our fellow-men, and our Creator. The cultiva- 
tion of the earth was the primitive employment of man, 
when 

** Adam delv'd, and Eve spun.” 

It is still the great business among all civilized na- 
tions, and particularly so in our country. It ever must 
remain so, as itis alike necessary to our wants, our 
happiness, and our existence, as an independent people. 
All other arts and employments which distinguish civi- 
lized life, have grown out of agriculture. They are ne- 
cessarily dependent upon it fur support and existence. 
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if agriculture were to cease, or to withhold her contri- 
butions, all other arts, and trades, and professions, 
would fail, the face of the earth would again become a 
wilderness, and man a savage. 

A cursory survey of the present condition of the globe, 
will serve to satisfy us, that nations are enlightened and 
prosperous, and, I wish I could add, free, in proportion 
to the improved or neglected state of their agriculture ; 
and that the other arts of useful industry prosper or de- 
cline, as this parent art is productive or unproductive. 
Spain, Italy, Asia Minor, and Egypt, have, in turn, been 
the granaries, in a measure, of the civilized world.— 
While their agriculture flourished, commerce and the 
arts flourished among them, and they were prosperous 
and powerful. But as the agriculture of these countries 
declined, or was destroyed by the inroads of hostile ar- 
mies, by the arbitrary sway of despotic power, or the 
corrupting influence of commercial cupidity and extra- 
vagance, the physical and moral energies of these na- 
tions were broken down, and they became impotent and 
servile. Some of their once fairest portions have been 
made desert by the violence of man; commerce and the 
arts have fled to countries where agriculture flourished, 
and their population has degenerated into a miserable 
set of poor, ignorant, enslaved human beings, objects of 
ity and christian benevolence. 

“he intellectual and moral condition of a people, ofa 
district, or even of a neighborhood, may also be pretty 
correctly judged of from the condition of its agriculture. 
For if the people are intelligent and wise, this intelli- 
gence will soon manifest itself in the improved condi- 
tion of the soil—for knowledge is more efficient than 
animal power in the labors of the farm ; in comfortable 
and neat buildings, and in chaste and extensive rural 
embellishments. If they are wise, they will find in ru- 
ral labor their natural theatre of action, and the sure 
means of improving their circumstances, and of multi- 
plying around them the pleasures and enjoyments of life. 
Where the mental and physical powers are so happily 
combined and employed upon objects so useful to thém- 
selyes and to society, as those embraced by agricultural 
labor, there is but litde inducement—little temptation— 
to immoral habits. But, on the contrary, where agri- 
cultural prosperity is most manifest, we are sure to find 
in the inhabitants a strong disposition to maintain a 
healthful state of morals, and to preserve in full vigor 
all the relative and social virtues which constitute the 
main ingredients in our cup of happiness. An improv- 
ed state of agriculture not only promotes intellectual and 
moral improvement, but it tends to lessen the evils of 
pauperism and crime. These are generally the fruits 
of indolent habits, of body or of mind, which agricul- 
lure neither encourages nor permits. Although our po- 
pulation are five-sixths farmers, they constitute a lean 
minority both in our poor-houses and prisons. While 
they attend to the duties of their station, they are not 
likely either to rob or to beg to procure bread. Scot- 
land has but few paupers, and Flanders less. 

I need not remind this enlightened assembly of the 
important bearing which the condition of our agricul. 
ture, and of our agriculturists, has, and ever must have, 
upon our political destinies. The farmers of our coun- 
try will be the last class to be corrupted by the bribes 
and blandishments of power—the last class to part with 
republican habits—to degenerate, under the baleful and 
enervating influences of extravagance, dissipation and 
fashion. The higher the condition of agricultural im- 
provement, the greater will be the intelligence and inde- 
pendence of the agriculturist, and the stronger his in- 
clination and his influence in perpetuating the virtues of 
our revolutionary fathers, and in maintaining in their 
purity, the institutions which they established, and in 
defending them by force, if need be, from foreign and 
domestic foes. Cherish, then, this interest, above all 
others. Enlighten it, encourage it, honor and reward it 
—for it is the palladium of your freedom. 

Whether, therefore, we regard agriculture as a neces- 
sary branch of industry, indispensable to our wants; as 
a natural employment, adapted to the development 
and useful employment of our physical and mental pow- 
ers; or in its influence upon the moral, social and poli- 
tical aspect of society, we find in it abundant claims to 
our highest regards, and warmest support. 

If we look back in history to the first settlement of 
this country, we shall recognize, upon our Atlantic bor- 
der, arich and fertilesoil, bountiful in the returns which 
it annually made to agricultura] labor, and a contented 
and thriving population. If we look at the same coun- 
try now, what is its aspect? Or, rather, what was its 
aspect forty years ago, before the spirit of improved 
husbandry visited our shores—before science had de- 
scended to enlighten the husbandmen in the principles 
of his business, and before the example of a better sys- 
tem of husbandry had begun to change our practice.— 
Millions of our once fertile acres had been worn out by 
reckless management, and thrown into old fields and 
commons, as unworthy, any longer, of culture; and tens 





of thousands of other acres, possessing equal, and in 
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most cases, greater natural fertility, had been permitted 
to lie uncultivated and waste, for want of draining or 
embanking, a nuisance to the public eye, and the proli- 
fic source of disease and death. The farmers were 
growing poor—were degraded by ignorance and apathy 
—were seeking for more lucrative employments, or fly- 
ing to the west, in search of new and unexhausted soils. 
No cultivated grasses, no alternation of crops, no eco- 
nomy in manures, no thorough draining, and but poor 
atiention to farm stock, our lands were going down, 
down, down, in fertility, till many of them no longer paid 
for their culture. The character of the agriculturist 
sunk in a corresponding degree. Men shunned itas an 
unprofitable, irksome, and servile employment; and 
every young aspirant to fame and fortune sought to gra- 
tify his ambition at the bar, the counter, or even in the 
humble employments of life, rather than in the business 
of farming, 

Let us now cast our eyes to the parallel history of ag- 
riculture on the old continent, and see wiat changes 
have taken place there, while our own soil was being 
deteriorated and exhausted of its fertility. I will cite 
for illustration, the husbandry of Great Britain, and of 
Flanders, though if I should carry the comparison into 
the German States, Holland, &c. the contrast might be 
equally remarkable and mortifying. 

Great Britain has doubled, and her Scottish territor 
trebled, the products of theiragriculture. The agricul- 
tural products of Great Britain now annually exceed, 
in amount, those of 1775, according to President Hum. 
phreys, three hundred and fifty millions of dollars; and 
yet, in the opinion of her most intelligent men, the Bri- 
tish soil is capable of being made to double its present 
products. 

Of Flemish husbandry, I will enter somewhat more 
into detail; because, in climate, in soil, and in the gene. 
ral make of the country, Flanders bears a close resem- 
blance to the southern part of New-Jersey. The cli- 
mate of Flanders is very similar to this; the surface of 
the country is flat, and was naturally wet and cold; the 
soil generally sandy and poor, exceptupon the streams 
coming from the interior, and at their embrouchere into 
the ocean. And yet, with all these natural disadvanta- 
ges, there is probably no country in Europe richer in 
the products of the soil, owing principally to her excel- 
Jent system of husbandry ; and no where, apparently, 
is the condition of the agricultural population better— 
and the country more exempt from pauperism and crime, 
than in Flanders. Every acre, it is said, is made to 
maintain an inhabitant. This high state of improve. 
ment, itis true, has been the work of ages. But the 
sooner a work of improvement is begun, the sooner it 
will be completed, and the sooner it will return a profit 
on the outlay. The difficulties to be overcome in Flan- 
ders weregreat. In some cases, in order to lay the land 
dry, it was cut into small divisions, which were surround- 
ed by deep trenches, to receive and conduct off the wa- 
ters, and the surface graded so as to slope from the cen- 
tres to the borders. In other cases seeds of larch were 
sown upon very poor grounds, to produce, by a process 
of years, a vegetable mould, from the falling foliage, 
sufficient to nourish a crop; and when this was obtain- 
ed, the trees were cut down, and the soil subjected to 
careful tillage. ‘These extraordinary cases are not stat- 
ed for imitation, but to show the persevering labors of 
that industrious people. 

The characteristics which distingush Flemish hus- 
bandry, and which have rendered itso uncommonly pro- 
ductive and profitable, are: a thorough draining of the 
land; a perfect pulverization of the soil, by frequent 
and deep ploughings, or by trenching; the subjecting 
the lands to alternate husbandry; the extensive culture 
of clover, of root-crops, and of tares, for soiling and 
winter feeding their cattle; the careful extirpation of 
all weeds; a remarkable attention to the saving, and a 
judicious application, of manures, particularly of liquid 
manures; a constant occupation of the ground with crops 
or herbage; anda judicious rotation, differing in almost 
every district, on account of the difference in soil, and 
adapted and settled, after long experience, such as is 
best suited to the local market—as will best repay the 
farmer’s cost and toil by an abundant return—best cul- 
tivate the soil for a succeeding crop—best enrich it for 
the purpose of increasing fertility, and most effectually 
prevent, by judicious alternation, that natural disgust 
which even good soils manifest to reiterated crops of the 
same description; the small size of farms, and the keep- 
ing them in constantcrop, no man attempting to manage 
more than he can manage well; the cutting of the fo- 
rage, and grinding the grain, for farm stock, thereby 
greatly lessening this heavy item of expenditure ; and, 
finally, the farmers giving their undivided attention to 
their farms, and their industrious frugal habits of living 
~-no lumbering, no fishing, no speculation, nohankering 
after office. 

I will take the liberty of making a brief comparison 
here, of the products of Flemish and Scotch husbandry, 
on the one hand, and of American husbandry on the 
other, in some of the staple productions of both conti. 
nents, as the former were rated twenty, and the latter 
forty years ago. 

The Rev. Mr. Radcliffe, who was sentto Flanders for 
the purpose of stadying its husbandry, stated the ave- 
rage product of its soil to be—in wheat, 32 bushels; rye, 
324 do; oats, 52 do; potatoes, 350 do, per acre. 

Sir John Sinclair, whose reputation and veracity are 
well known, in his Code of Agriculture, states the ave- 
rage product of Scotch agriculture in good soils, as fol- 
lows : wheat, 32 to 40 bushels, barley, 42 to 50 do; oats, 
52 to 64; turnips, 30 tons; clover, three tons ; and po- 





tatoes, from 8 to 10 tons; ur, allowing 60 Ibs. to the 
bushel, from 266 to 323 bushels. 

Mr. Strickland, an eminent British farmer who resided 
some time in Maryland, and who travelled much in the 
United States, 40 or 50 years ago, in a communication 
to the British Board of Agriculture, stated our average 
wheat crop at 12 bushels the acre, except in the county 
of Dutchess, in New-York, where he allowed it to 
amount to 16 bushels the acre. 

Gen. Washington, in 1790, in a letter to Sir John Sin- 
clair, computed the average crop in Pennsylvania, which 
he then considered the best cultivated state, as follows: 
—wheat, 15 bushels ; rye, 20; vats, 30; Indiancorn, 25; 
potatoes 75. 

It will readily be perceived from these estimates, that 
our acreable products were not half as great as those 
of Flanders or Scotland ; or, in other words, thata day’s 
labor on the farm did not effect half the benefit here 
that it did there. Was this owing to any natural infer 
tility in our soil? Certainly not. Nature had been 
equally bountiful to both continents. But we had abus- 
ed and wasted her bounties, while they had preserved 
and improved them. Our decrease grew out of a bad 
system of farming ; their increase resulted from a more 
rational and improved system. The disparity arose 
from the science which guided labor in one case, and 
the want of itin the other—to that science which is 
still courting our acquaintance, and which we must be- 
come familiar with and apply, if we would profit large- 
ly from those privileges which God has bestowed alike 
upon us all, 

But the sombre picture of our agriculture has under- 
gone material changes for the better within the last 
forty years. In many districts, and or particular farms, 
the fertility of the soil has been renovated ; draining 
has been commenced ; manures have been better econo- 
mised and applied, and new materials of fertility disco- 
vered and employed ; root culture has obtained a foot- 
ing; artificial grasses have been cultivated; our herds 
and flocks have been better selected, and better fed; 
new labor-saving implements have been brought into 
use; the alternating system has been adopted to a con- 
siderable extent; and last, though not least, the princi- 
ples of agricultural science have been more extensively 
diffused, better understood, and more generally applied, 
and a knowledge of the improvements and better prac- 
tices in farming promulgated through the instrumentali- 
ty of our agricultural periodicals. Wherever these in- 
novations upon ancient practice have been made, a cor- 
responding benefit to the cultivator, and to the neighbor- 
hood, has been palpaple; lands have been enhanced in 
value; the husbandmen has increased his wealth, and 
advanced in respectability and usefulness, and every 
department of business has felt and acknowledged the 
vivifying influence of the happy change. 

I have seen large tracts of land, in the valley of the 
Hudson, originally fertile, so worn out by bad husbandry, 
as to be thrown into old fields and commons, and thought 
unworthy of culture. 

I have seen many of these same lands, in a period of 
thirty years, again restored, by good husbandry, to their 
natural fertility, and selling, for farming purposes, at 
one hundred, and one hundred and twenty dollars an 
acre. 

It is to accelerate these improvements in the cultiva- 
tion of our soil, thatagricultural associations have been 
formed, and are forming, in every part of our country ; 
and where they have been conducted with spirit, and 
with a view to public improvement, they have been emi- 
nently useful. Itis to co-operate in these praiseworthy 
efforts, that the Association, which I have now the ho- 
nor to address, has been established. It can do much 
in the good cause—- it wiLt do much in dispelling the 
clouds of prejudice and ignorance, which still oversha- 
dow our agricultural operations, and in diffusing light 
and knowledge and laudable emulation—if its members 
will persevere in the philanthropic determination, which 
I trust has brought them together—of rendering a 
substantial service to others, as well as to themselves. 

Let us, for a few moments, descend to particulars. I 
think I have seen, on my passage, at various times, 
through New-Jersey, much land under culture, that does 
not give, what may be termed, half a crop, and which 
can hardly yield a nett profit, above the expense of ordi- 
nary labor and charges; but which might be made to 
yield, under the Flemish, or Scotch, or improved Ame- 
rican system of management, a handsome income to the 
proprictors. Let us suppose that it would require an 
outlay of fifty dollars an acre, in draining and manur- 
ing, to bring thousands into a highly productive state, 
as productive as are now the soils inthe land of promise 
—upon the borders or in the valley of the Mississippi 
—and I believe this is a very liberal allowance for the 
out!tay—the interest of this sum would be three dollars 
anacre perannum. To offset against this three dollars 
a year, the proprietor or cultivator would probably re- 
ceive an additional] ten or fifteen bushels of wheat, an 
increase of his corn crop of twenty or thirty bushels 
the acre, and of othercrops in proportion. A difference 
of ten or fifteen dollars a year, or even of five dollars, 
in the acreable profits of a farm, will, ina few years, 
make a wonderful difference in the condition of the good 
and bad farmer. The labor upon a good soil is no great- 
er than that required upon a bad soil; while the plea- 
sure of working the former, admits of no comparison 
with the disgust which one feels in working the latter. 
Does any one fail to see, in this estimate, the palpable 
benefits which would result from the limiting our capi- 
tal and labor to the acres that we can cultivate well ? 

I could give many individual illustrations of the fact 





that I am now assuming, viz: that capital and labor 
may be more profitably expended in cultivating a few 
acres well, than in cultivating many acres badly. I will 
mention but a few; for no gentlemen present can have 
failed to notice the vast disparity in profits between well 
and ill cultivated farms. 

A farm of 400 acres, naturally excellent wheat land, 
in the vicinity of Geneva, N. Y. had become so exhaust- 
ed by the skinning system, that the owner thought he 
obtained a good price when he sold it at $10 the acre, or 
for $4000-_ The purchaser happened to be an intelli- 
gentScotch farmer. With lime, sheep, and manure, and 
Scotch management, in ten years he so raised the value 
of these lands, that he was offered $100 the acre, or 
$40,000 for the farm. He declined the offer, declaring 
thatit gave him a nett income, over the charges and ex- 
penses of his family, of $4000, or ten dollars an acre, 
equivalent to the interest of $150 anacre. And Mr, 
Robinson, the present proprietor, considers his improve- 
ments as but well begun. 

A Mr. Harri:, near Poughkeepsie, lately gave astate- 
ment of the farm produce actually sold from his farm in 
one year, which, after deducting the moneys laid out for 
labor, &c. left him an annual income of more than 17 
dollars an acre on every acre of his farm. His farm, 
forty years ago, would not have brought over $25 an 
acre. It would now sell for $125 an acre. 

The sandy lands of Kinderhook plains, which, in my 
recollection, sold from three to seven dollars an acre, 
now sell at 60 or 70 dollars an acre, in a state of modern 
in provement. 

Mr. Merritt, of Dutchess, purchased 64 acres of land, 
which then maintained one yoke of oxen, two cows, and 
one pair of horses. It now maintains two pair of hor- 
ses, one yoke of oxen, four cows, twenty hogs, and two 
hundred sheep. 

Mr. Hawkins, of the Shakers Society at New-Leba- 
non, a few years since bought of the now President of 
the United States, the half of a farm of 240 acres, the 
whole of which then cut but twenty-five tons of hay.— 
By manuring and good management, he is now enabled 
to cut on this half 120 tons of hay, and to keep in til- 
lage some acres more than is appropriated to arable 
crops on the other half. 

Cases have been cited, by highly respectable authori- 
ties, of instances in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, of lands, once poor, being made to yield an income 
equal to the interest of 200, 300, and even 500 dollars 
per acre. I feel warranted in saying, from what I have 
seen and heard, that every tolerable good acre of land, 
lying contiguous to navigable waters, to market and 
manure, may be made to give an income of fourteen 
dollars—thus giving to the land an intrinsic value of 
$200 per acre. 

If aman has five hundred dollars, which he wishes 
to expend upon a dwelling for his family, would he be 
wise or prudent in exhausting his means upon the frame 
and covering of a large building, or upon the frame, /i- 
nish and furniture of a snug neatdwelling, which should 
afford room enough and be infinitely more comfortable 
than the big house, even were it finished and furnished 
tohis mind? No one will hesitate to say, that the five 
hundred dollars ought to be expended upon the comfor- 
table, in preference tothe large house. Apply this prin- 
ciple to agriculture. A farmer had better expend his 
five hundred dollars in bringing a small piece of land 
into high and profitable culture, than to waste it upon a 
large farm, which he does not, or cannot, cultivate well, 
and which netts him mere nominal profits. Capitaland 
labor are the true sources of wealth. If concentrated, 
they produce, in agriculture, as in every other business, 
a more potent effect than when they are divided, and 
spread overa broad field of operations. It is not the 
number of men that constitutue the efficiency of an 
army; but the intelligence and skill of its leader, and 
the subordination and discipline of the corps. It is not 
the extent of lands that determines the farmer’s profits, 
but the intelligence and skill of the master, and the high 
state of culture to which he brings them. The profits 
on fifty acres, well managed, are often greater than the 
profits of hundreds of acres badly managed. 

The farm I occupy was naturally as poor, and as for- 
bidding in appearance, as the poor lands of New-Jersey. 
It was considered a barren send; and I became the butt 
of ridicule to some of my acquaintance, fcr attempting 
to bring it under profitable culture. It was a lean sand, 
abounding in springs, swamps, and low wet grounds.— 
In twenty years, however, it has assumed quite a diffe- 
rentappearance. It is now worth $200 anacre for farm- 
ing purposes ; thatis, it netts me more than the interest 
of $200 per acre. My averageacreable product in corn 
is 80 bushels; in grass, nearly or quite 3 tons; in pota- 
toes, in favourable seasons, 300 bushels; and my other 
crops are in proportion. And these crops are grown at 
less expense, for culture, than they can be on lands that 
are more stiff, and naturally more fertile. These im- 
provements, it is true, have required a considerable out- 
lay of capital, in draining, clearing, manuring, and in 
some portions to the extent, probably, of $50 the acre. 
Without the outlay, these reclaimed lands were value- 
less; with it, they are highly productive, and give me a 
liberal per cent on the money expended ; and I have no 
doubt I could readily sell for cost and charges. I beg 
to be pardoned for this allusion to my own farming. I 
make it merely in confirmation of the fact, that sandy, 
wet lands, can be profitably reclaimed and cultivated, on 
this, as well as on the old continent. 

Money is the sinew of agricultural improvement, as 
well as of war—with this difference, that agriculture is 
the parent of plenty, and war the cause of misery and 
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want. Capital no where makes a more sure, and not| legislative councils to foster and promote, than another, 


often a more liberal return, in the end, than when judi- 
ciously applied to agricultural improvement. It is like 
the seed we commit to the earth. If there is no seed 
there can be no crop. If there is no outlay, there can 
be no return. And when there is not both seed and 
outlay, the product must be small indeed. 

It remains for me, gentlemen, to suggest some of the 
means which present, for giving efficiency to your efforts, 
to improve the agriculture of your State, and, with it, 
the moral and intellectual condition of its population; 


for I consider the culture of the soil and the culture of 


the mind reciprocally acting upon and benefitting each 
other. The mind must be enlightened before the soil 
can be greatly improved ; while the improvement of the 
soil will afford the best facilities for improving the mind, 
and the strongest inducements for the formation of mo- 
ral habits. 

I have said that the members of this Society can do 
much towards effecting these great objects of improve- 
ment; and they can do so both in their associate and in- 
dividual capacities—if they will persevere in their in- 
tention todoa public good. And this, afterall, toa 
greater extent than is generally imagined, is the best 
way to promote, if not one’s individual gain, at least his 
personal happiness. ‘There is a pleasure in the con- 
sciousness of having contributed to the prosperity of 
those around us—of having fulfilled, if only in part, 
this great duty of life: which neither wealth nor dis- 
tinction, without it, can ever impart. A man who is 
surrounded by idleness and poverty, and by their usual 
concomitant, vice, be his business what it may, has, to 
say the least, but a bad set of customers, and enjoys but 
few of the pleasures of social intercourse; but, if sur- 
rounded by an intelligent, industrious, thriving, agricul- 
tural, population, he derives a profit, directly or indi- 
rectly, anda pleasure, from them all; and if he has 
been particularly instrumental in producing or maintain- 
ing this happy state of society, I don’t know what high- 
er pleasure he can expect or desire in his social rela- 
tions of life. 

The members of this Society may doa public good 
in either or all of the following ways:—- 

1, By the stimuli of personal example—of doing them- 
selves what they would commend in others—in the fa- 
mily, on the farm, and in society. Mere theory is but 
speculation. In agriculture, it involves expense and 
uncertainty. But theory, confirmed and illustrated by 
practice, if it has merits, is a treasure, which all who 
see can appreciate, and which few who do see, will fail 
to profit by. A good farmer, therefore, isa help, anda 
wholesome stimulus, to all around him. 

2. By the stimuli of competition, to be excited by the 
hope of distinction and reward. Competition in agri- 
culture calls into exercise our best powers; which, when 
once successfully put into action, seldom flag, or fail to 
lead to the best results. Improvements are progressive ; 
and where we have made one improvement, we have 
learnt an important lesson, viz: that we can improve. 
This fact once impressed upon our minds, both ambition 
and interest impel us forward. Had we not been sti- 
mulated by competition, to make the first effort, we 
should never have made a second, ora third, and should 
have believed, as thousands now do, that because we 
were brought up on a farm, there is nothing further for 
us to learn. Revolutions in agricultural improvements, 
as is said in political matters, never go backwards.— 
The great object is to give the first impulse. 
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itis agriculture. This branch of labor gives employ- 
ment toa great majority of your population; it supplies 
the necessaries of life, and is the good source of public 
and private wealth and happiness. But government 
alone, be it ever so minded, can do but little to advance 
agricultural improvement, without the active co-opera: 
tion of the people. We must put our own shoulders to 
the wheels before we call upon Hercules for help. And 
it is matter of history, highly creditable to the learned 
professions, as they are denominated, that they have 
always been among the most active and efficient in pro- 
moting agricultural improvement, from the circumstance 
perhaps, of their better appreciating its public advan- 
tages: and, also, that they go to work without the pre- 
judice and conceits, which are apt to hang, like the night- 
mare, about those who have been farmer bred, and 
which prevents their going ahead in improvement. The 
founder of the Highland Society, of which I shall speak 
further, was a lawyer, by the name of McDonald. Most 
of the agricultural works which have issued from the 
British press, and which have eminently contributed to 
advance that nation, as well as ourselves, in agricultu- 
ral improvement, have been written by clergymen, phy- 
sicians, and lawyers, who were practically engaged in 
the business of farming. And in our own country, the 
greatest stimulants to improvement, and some of the 
best practical lessons in husbandry, have been given by 
men of enlarged views, and liberal minds, who have 
been brought up to other pursuits, but who have taken 
up farming, as a source of pleasure, or of profit, at a 
maturer period of life. Enlist, therefore, by all means, 
men of all classes, and particularly those of enterprise, 
wealth and influence, in your laudable undertaking. 

For your encouragement and example, gentlemen, in 
the work you have resolved upon, I beg to direct your 
attention, for a few moments, in conclusion to what I 
have to offer to Scotland, and to her agricultural socie- 
ty ; to Scotland as she was, and to Scotland as she is, in 
her agriculture; and to the small beginning of her so- 
ciety, to the measures it has pursued, and to the splen- 
did and happy results that have crowned its labors. 

And first, toshow what Scottish husbandry was, I will 
quote from the Edinburgh Quarterly Agricultural Jour- 
nal, the best periodical of the kind, perhaps, now, or 
ever published. 

“To say what was the state of agriculture in Scot- 
land, at the date of the formation of the Highland So- 
ciety,” says this journal, “ would, to treat of it minute- 
ly, require greater scope than the limits of a periodical 
would admit. * * * But, to take one sweep over hill 
and dale, over corn ficld and meadow, we may at once 
pronounce the agriculture of Scotland, at that period, to 
have been wretched—execrably bad in all its localities! 
—Hardly any wheat was attempted to be grown; cats, 
full of thistles, was the standard crops, and this was re- 
peated on the greater part of the arable land, while it 
would produce twice the seed thrown into it; turnips, 
as part of the rotation of crops, were unknown, few po- 
tatoes were raised, and no grass seeds or clover were 
sown. The whole manure of the farm being put ona 
little bit of the best ground, near the farmstead, where 
they grew some barley of the coarse sort, termed ‘ bere,’ 
wherewith to make bannocks, or small beer, or perad- 
venture, if the farm lay at the foot of the Grampians, 
to brew a portion of ‘Mountain-dew.’ Since the wri- 
ter can recollect, a great part of the summer was em- 


This the} ployed in the now fertile shire of Fife, in pulling this- 


hope of distinction and reward are admirably calcula-, tles out of the oats, and in bringing them home for the 


ted to effect. 

3. By the diffusion of agricultural knowledge. There 
is no intelligent farmer, who will fail to profit by the 
better practices of his neighbours. 
nals extend his neighbourhood, in this respect, over the 
Union, and, in truth, over Great Britain also. 





horses, or mowing the rushes or other aquatic plants, 
that grew on the bogs, around the homestead. Such 
was the state of Scotland, with but little appearance of 


Agricultural jour-| amendment, up to 1792.” 


In 1815, the scene had greatly changed. In the low 


Every | country, “ beautiful fields of wheat were to be seen— 


important improvement, and successful practice in hus- | drilled green crops, and clean fallows every where 
bandry, will be found recorded in these journals; and | abounded,—the bogs had disappeared,—the thistles no 


although they may contain much speculative matter, | longer existed. 


Soon after this the farmer could grow 


there is always enough that is useful, sound, and avail-| turnips to any extent, and the bare fallow was exploded. 
able, to at least thrice compensate him for the price of ; The Deanston system of draining, and deep ploughing 
his subscription. And those, too, who profit from the| were introduced ; ‘ wet lands were made dry, poor weep- 
communications of others, will find pleasure incommuni-| ing clays were converted into turnip soil,’ whole parish- 
cating whatever may occur in their own practice which | es were transformed from the unsightly marshes, into 
is likely to benefit the public, and also in promoting the | beautiful and rich wheat-fields; and where the plough 
circulation of agricultural journals among their neigh-| could searcely be driven for slush and water, were to be 


bours and friends. 


seen heavy crops per acre, and heavy weight per bushel.” 


4. By endeavoring to introduce the study of the princi-| Scotch agriculture has since been progressively improv- 


ples of agriculture into our common schools. 
the season to sow the seeds of useful knowledge—to in- 
stil principles which shall govern in maturer years.— 
And where these principles are timely and properly 
taught and inculcated, there is but little doubt they will 
expand intousefulness. Education gives the impress to 
manhood. It makes the professed Christian, Mahome.- 
tan, or Pagan; it makes lawyers, doctors, or farmers ; 
it makes the idler, the vagabond, the libertine, or the 
prudent, moral, industrious citizen. As the twig is bent, 
so will the tree incline. Every effort that is made to 
diffuse agricultural] science, will tend to render its pur- 
suits more lucrative, more honorable, and desirable, and 
to benefit society in a corresponding degree. We want 
professional schools of agriculture, but, till we have 
the n, common schools may be made a tolerable substi- 
tute for teaching the elementary principles of the art. 
And lastly, by procuring for agriculture the patronage 
of the legislature. If there is one business more impor- 
tant to the prosperity of the state than another, it is 
agriculture. If there is one interest that can be more 
benefitted by legislative patronage than another, or 
whose interests it would seem the bounden duty of the 








Youth is|ing, until, as I have before stated, its average products 


probably double those of this country. 
Secondly, of the Highland Society, its origin, its ope- 
rations, and its present extent, and means of usefulness. 
“Tn 1784,” says our authority, “afew gentlemen, full 
of zeal for their country, and it may be a little love of so- 
ciety, formed themselves into a hole and corner club, in 
a coffee house, called the Exchange, situated in the 
court of that name, near the ‘market cross of Edin- 
burgh.’ Here, in the enjoyment of agreeable conversa- 
tion, and perhaps a good supper, did those worthies talk 
over plans for the amelioration of the Highlands, and 
from this nucleus arose the now widely extended and 
powerful Highland Society,” whose members now num- 
ber twenty-three hundred, and whose, premiums, for 
the current year, exceed seventeen thousand dollars. 
“Tn the days of its youth and feebleness, the High- 
land Society, sent the leaven of turnip husbandry into 
all the glens and straths of the north, by offers of small 
prizes to certain Highland parishes, and the same may 
be said as to the growth of clover and the finer grasses. 
As it advanced in strength, as to numbers and cash, at- 
tention was turned to premiums for stock; then came 











offers of reward to men of science to discover better im- 
plements and machines, to diminish friction, and conse- 
quently draught, such as in the threshing mill and other 
parts of agricultural machinery, Still advancing in the 
scale of intellect and of science, premiums were offered 
for essays to bring to light the facts connected with che- 
mistry and natural philosophy; and, under the auspi- 
ces of the society, was set up the Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture, a work which has been the vehicle of con- 
veying so much useful information to the agriculturist, 
that, we humbly venture to say, it ought to appear on 
the table and book-shelf of every farmer’s parlor. Af- 
ter this, the great stock shows were resolved upon, as 
another link between the society and the practical far- 
mer, at the same time throwing aside all paltry feeling, 
and making them open to stock upon both sides of the 
Tweed (English as well as Scotch.) Nor has the society 
forgotten the beauty of the country as the premiums 
offered in regard to planting trees, and the such like 
subjects testify; and to sum up a!l, it may be said, the 
Highland Society has beena ‘ point de appui, arallying 
point to which the agriculturist of Scotland, might 
look, and a fostering mother to all who, although strong 
in talent, were too weak in interest, to make it public.” 

May the spirit and wisdom which have animated, and 
guided the Highland Society of Scotland, animate and 
guide this institution; and may your success and use- 
fulness be as brilliant, as wide spreading, and substan- 
tial, as have been theirs. 

I have thus endeavored, gentlemen, toshow the prac- 
licability and importance of improving your agriculture, 
and have suggested some of the means by which this 
society may efficiently co-operate in the great work of 
improvement. The work is a noble one, worthy the phi- 
lanthropist and the patriot. Its objects are the good of 
our country, and the happiness of man. And though 
you may not reach the goal of your wishes, your labors 
will not be lost. The seed which you sow will produce 
its tens and its twenty fold, though you may not live to 
gather the harvest. The work of improvement which 
you begun, will progress, and be fraught with blessings 
to your children and your state. And you may be sure 
of a liberal reward for your exertions, at least in the 
conscious pride, which every good man feels, in hav- 
ing faithfully performed a high duty to society. 

SS SS 
‘ T 
CORRESPONDENCE, 








The Tariff—Balance of Trade. 
Sing-Sing, September 23, 1839. 
Frienp Buei.—It appears to me that there are a 
great many vague notions entertained in the world re- 
specting the effects of a pretecting tariff, as it is called, 
and the balance of trade. A great many specious argu- 
ments are made use of, to show how easily we might, 
by legislative enactments, grow rich ; although the way, 
to my mind, has never been very clearly defined. y 
views of the subject are the result of reasoning on ge- 
neral principles. I assume, in the first place, that the 
only real increase in the wealth of a nations consists in 
those improvements which go to increase production, or 
which are of permanent utility, such as the improvement 
of the soi] in agriculture, the improvement of machinrey 
in mechanics, the construction of canals and rail-ronds 
to facilitate the exchange of property, or the erection of 
buildings of good materials where there has been none 
before. These are the principal means of increasing 
the wealth of a nation, and J think they are most avail- 
able where trade is left unfettered. I think all must 
admit that the greatest desideratum is, that we may en- 
joy the greatest amount of the good things of this world 
for a given amount Of labor; but it does not follow that, 
that enjoyment must alone consist in eating, drinking, 
and wearing yearly the amount of a year’s labor. On 
the contrary, it consists in part in the making of such 
improvements as I have mentioned, which is as it were 
enjoymeut put at interest, that it may be increased at 
some future day. Now the question is, under what sys- 
tem will we advance fastest in national wealth? Some 
say let us have a high tariff, and manufacture all that 
we can for ourselves; that will enable us to make our 
exports more valuable than our imports, and the balance 
in our favor will be that much added to our national 
wealth. Well, unless we get the balance in’some shape, 
we should be the losers: If we take it in goods, we gain 
nothing, as most people think, for then there would be no 
balance; if we take it in specie, it will not add to our 
real enjoyment so long as we keep it, and not until we 
exchange it with other countries for something we can 
eat, drink, wear, or use in some other way, and that 
leaves us where we begun, Here some one more keen- 
sighted than his fellows may interpose and say, let us 
take the balance in specie, and apply it to the construc. 
tion of works of internal improvement, instead of bor- 
rowing foreign capital. I answer, if we do, that puts 
the money in circulation, and this nation’s portion of the 
currency of the world is limited by the laws of trade; 
consequently it would flow out as fast as it flowed in: 
That would make our exports and imports of specie 
balance each other, and the result would be precisely 
the same as though we imported nospecie and exported 
none; and that which we have supposed to be applied 
to works of internal improvement, had been borrowed 
out of money already in circulation. Therefore the idea 
of getting rich by exporting more than we import, is al- 
together preposterous, unless we can get foreigners to 
pay us interest on the balance ; but we have more cause 
to borrow than lend. 
All classes are to be fed, clothed and provided for ; 
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but it does not follow that the whole time of a whole 
people is to be employed for that purpose. Tariff or no 
tariff, a part of our time can be and is spared, in which 
to make improvements; but, if we can exchange the 
produce of forty days’ labor in agriculture, for as much 
of foreign goods as we would have to give for‘y-five 
days’ labor for to domestic manufacturers, we save the 
one-ninth part of our time for other purposes; or what 
would amount to the same thing, the one-ninth part of 
the people might be engaged all the time in making 
improvements, which would be adding capital to the 
nation. The true policy with nations, as with indivi- 
duals, is to sell where they can get the best price, and 
buy where they can buy cheapest. I believe it to be an 
error of opinion, that for the want of a higher tariff, 
excessive importations are made: I attribute it to an 
unstable currency. Our measure of value is too much 
like what a measure of length or quantity would be, if 
made of India rubber: it is altered too easily at will. 
If prices are artificially inflated, excessive importations 
will naturally be made from countries where prices are 
lower. Domestic manufacturers, in such cases, cannot 
compete with the foreign; and it is said to be for the 
want of a higher tariff. A higher tariff laid when ex- 
ecesive importations are making, would no doubt check 
them for a season; but let it be considered that under a 
tariff system the country can bear more currency than if 
there was no tariff, because a tariff for a limited time 
protects money from exportation, by keeping out foreign 
goods which would create a demand for it; and the 
amount of currency may and will be increased, until 
prices are so high that we can import foreign goods over 
the tariff, pay the duties, and still have a profit. A ta- 
riff, then, after a limited time, is no protection at all, 
unless we go on increasing it ad infinitum, which would 
never do. It would be a protection, if, under its opera- 
lion, prices did not rise. If it was a protection, it would 
sull be bad policy. Government should undertake to 
effect nothing more than to start manufactures into ex- 
istence, where the condition of the country will warrant 
their continuance, without taxing the people to support 
them ; and that, in my opinion, can be effected in no way 
s0 well as by offering a direct bounty, such as now with 
propriety might be given for a limited time for the pro- 
duction of silk. 

Many people think, that without a tariff, foreigners 
would sell to us of their wares, and might not be willing 
to take our produce in exchange. If they did give us 
something for nothing, we should certainly make more 
out of them without a tariff than with; if they drew 
specie, it would not last always; if they refused to trade 
with us, they would lose most, and it would be the most 
efficient tariff the American System men could ask for. 
In the natural course of things, a nation’s exports will 
be equal to its imports, and vice versa; and it is right 
that it should be so. If this nation’s exports are less 
than its imports, it is for two reasons: One is because 
of the emigration to this country, which brings wealth 
in its train to the amount of many milliors annually. 
Another great cause of our importing more than we 
export cf late, may be found in the fact that the States 
and corporations are loaning money in Europe by the 
millions, for banking purposes and works of internal 
improvement. These loans, I believe, generally come 
to this country in the shape of foreign goods, the avails 
of which are paid here to the borrowers, For that por- 
tion of our imports we export nothing but a mortgage on 
posterity; and it gives to the country a seeming prospe- 
rity, similar to what a man evinees when he is sporting 
on borrowed money, and like to what some inebriates 
fecl when they are pretty considerably well corned ; and 
I fear that with some States, the languor of depression 
will come inthe shape of feeling inthe pockets for direct 
taxes to pay the interest. If the loans came to this 
country in gold and silver, it would inflate prices by 
putting it in circulation—that is certain: If they came 
in goods, prices may be raised to the same pitch by an 
inerease of currency, without turning the exchanges 
against us, and the banks have not been slow in filling 
up the vacuum. The consequence of the States borrow- 
ing so much foreign capital in a short time, has been an 
increase in the cost of their improvements; because 
producers are fewer, provisions higher, and labor scarce 
and dear. Jt would no doubt have been cheaper for 
them to have constructed their works more gradually, 
and to have raised their money at home, even though 
they had been obliged to pay over seven per cent inte- 
rest. By borrowing a portion of the money already in 
circulation, the prices of provisions and labor would 
have remained nearly stationary, instead of rising to the 
enormous height which they have of late years, in an 
expenditure of thirty millions of dollars a year: More 
than one-fourth the amount need not have been out ot 
circulation at any one time, and we should have had the 
satisfaction of owing it to our own citizens instead of 
foreigners, besides preserving us from those habits of 
extravagance invariably engendered by an artificial in- 
flation of prices; which habits must be changed, I am 
thinking, before we pay off both principal and interest. 

It may seem strange and paradoxical that the States 
borrowing too much money in England of late should be 
the cause of the present scarcity of money here, when 


the natural tendency is to make it more plentiful. If 


we may credit late English papers, much of the proceeds 
of the sales of American stocks has of late been shipped 
to the Continent, to pay the debts due by American 
merchants there. The specie was drawn from the Bank 
of England, until the managers found it necessary to 
curtail discounts to such a degree as to compel English 
merchants to call on their American debtors for real 








money, in payment for a portion of the goods imported 
under the presumption that they would be paid for by 
increased sales of States stocks. It is also said that 
English warehouses are full of goods designed for the 
American market, which will be sent here and sold for 
what they will fetch, to the great injury of American 
manufacturers. 

You will perceive that I consider the tariff a deceptive 
thing ; getting rich by the balance of trade, an illusion ; 
and borrowing so much money in Europe, very impolitic 
and unstatesmanlike, to say the least of it. It is not 
high prices at home that makes a nation rich; but it is 
the facility with which men and communities of men can 
exchange the products of their labor for articles which 
they stand in need of, under a scale of steady prices 
which admit of calculation and foresight in business. 

With great respect, I remain your friend, 

JESSE RYDER. 





Best Season for Destroying Bushes, 
Greene Co, Va. July 15th, 1829. 

J. Buer, Esq.—Sir,—In the last number of the Cul- 
tivator, I see, by you, an answer to a query of the most 
effectual time to cut bushes, sprouts, timber, &c. to kill 
them, and whether or not the moon has any influence 
as totime. You seem to think thatthe moon has; con- 
sequently recommend the old moon in August, from po- 
pular opinion and your own experience. And you give 
farther as a reason, that at that time there is less sap in 
circulation than in the other summer months; and farther, 
the intense heat of the season tends to destroy vitality. 
As to the heat, that is a good reason, and I would add 
dryness of the season generally in August, for I have 
frequently observed large trees in the forest, and bushes 
and sprouts around stumps in arable land die at that 
time. But the reason given on account of there being 
less sap, might be carried farther, and say the winter 
months, when there was neither sap in the body nor root 
of the tree apparently, would be the most effectual time 
to kill them. Andas to the moon,ten years experience 
in farming, from the result of the most inquisitive in- 
quiry, upon what is called the best signs in the moon 
for sowing, planting, &c. and having made experiments 
in every instance in farming, has conclusively satisfied 
me that the farmer has no farther use for the moon than 
to give him light. If there is any influence in the moon 
upon sowing, planting, &c. it is not uniform, for upon 
a certain sign in the moon some years a crop may suc- 
ceed well, and upon the same sign in other years prove 
a failure. I will mention a circumstance which, per- 
haps, has crossed your observation, of two learned men, 
(their names do not occur to me,) one in England and 
the other in France, making, by agreement, at the same 
time, observations upon the influence of the moon on 
vegetation, and the result of their experiments proved 
differently. Upon my farm I found a great many lo- 
cust,and being anxious to exterminate the most of them, 
I was told, for the most effectual way, to skin them in the 
old of the moon in August. To one thicket, at that 
time, I done so; but to my disappointment sprouts put 
up as thick as if they had been cut down in winter or 
spring, but they did not grow as vigorously, which I 
ascribed to heat, dryness, and the short time they had 
to grow in. I was then told to skin as soon as the bark 
would slip, (which isin May.) which I have since done, 
and where duly observed I have never had a single 
sprout to put up, and the trees would tumble down in a 
short time. 

Sir, the disposition this deserves you are the judge of. 

Your ob’t serv’t, T. G. G. 


P. S. The crop of wheat in this section I donot think | 
an average one, but better than has been for several | 


years, though but little sown. Oats and grass very 
heavy. 
the drought in the spring. Corn very promising at this 
time. 3 





On Dwelling Houses. 


New-Preston, Litchfield Co. Ct. Oct. 7, 1839. 

J. Bue. —In your valuable paper the Cultivator, in 
one of its numbers last spring, I think, a writer set forth 
the dampness and consequent unpleasant and unhealthy 
nature of dwelling houses constructed in the country of 
stone, to be such that no wise or judicious person ought 
to think of building the walls of a dwelling house with 
that material. I think a fair and full experiment, such 
as myself and others have had in this vicinity, is worthy 
to be contrasted with the above denunciation of what I 
consider the best building material in very many parts 
of our country. 

In the summer of 1831, I erected a stone dwelling 
house on moist land, having water running from the cel- 
lar at all times in wet seasons I can say I think, with 
entire truth, that my house, in all parts and respects, is 
as dry as any other house, in its cupboards, closets and 
rooms, except one small lodging chamber, and this may 
not have shared in the general protection. When the 
wash-boards were nailed in their places, I purposed to 
have them completely filled with mortar; and in all 
places exposed to be made the gangway of rats, the 
mortar was well filled with flat stones. This has had 
but little effect in stopping mice, but I think the effect 
has been good in keeping off rats. My house is furred 
with one and a quarter inch stuff, and lathed through- 
out; and this, stopping the damp air from passing into 
my rooms and behind the walls, makes my house dry 
and pleasant. In all changes and sudden thaws, my 
house is as pleasant as any constructed with wood in 
the country. Eight years residence in my house has 


Clover, last spring’s sowing, failed, owing to | 


never led me to regret that I built of stone; and wher- 
ever the great materials are near at hand, stone, sand 
and lime, I would say, use them in preference to brick 
or wcod; but be careful in all your buildings to stop 
the damp air from passing from the cellar behind the 
walls, or in any other way into the rooms. Framed 
houses have sills and timbers on which the floors and 
wash-boards are mostly placed, entirely excluding the 
cellar air, which may be the great reason why they are 
more dry than stone or brick. My house is 61 feet by 
30-31 feet, the kitchen and wash-room having a recess 
in front of 6 feet. By close calculation, my house cost 
$150 more than wood, being two stories high and ten 
feet between joints. I transported my pine lumber forty 


miles. Respectiully yours, 
SAMUEL AVERILL. 


Berkshire Hogs. 
Black Locust Grove, Mo. Sept. 21, 1839. 

Hon. J. Buer—Dear Sir—Will you request your neigh- 
bor, C. N. Bement, to inform us, what is the general or 
common color of full bred Berkshire pigs. We have 
some in this country, brought from Ohio, which are 
black, claiming to be full blood; some, said to come 
from New-York, which are white, said to be full blood ; 
the owner of which says there are no genuine Berk- 
shires that are black. Both kinds that are here are 
good hogs; the white ones have heavy ears, the black 
ones small ears. Now, our desire is not to be imposed 
on as to the blood; if we have the genuine Berkshire, 
we wish to know it; if not, we want them. An answer 
is requested. Respectfully yours, 

A. H. F. PAYNE. 

In compliance with the above request, I have extract- 
ed from the “Complete Grazier,”’ describing them as 
they were exhibited in 1807, by the late Sir William 
Curtis, at the cattle show of Lord Somerville, where 
they attracted universal] admiration. 

“They were of the Berkshire breed; the specific 
characters of which are a reddish color, with brown or 
black spots; sides very broad; body thick, close, and 
well formed; short legs; the head well placed, and the 
ears large, and generally standing forward, sometimes 
pendant over their eyes. Another distinctive mark of 
this breed is, that the best are without bristles; their 
hair is long and curly; and from the rough appearance, 
seems to indicate coarse skin and flesh; but, in fact, 
both are fine, and the bacon is of very superior quality. 
The hogs arrive at a very large size, and have been 
reared even to the weight of 113 stone, (904 1bs.)” 

From “ Leudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture,” pub- 
lished in 1831, I extract the following description of the 
Berkshire pigs at that time. 

“The Berkshire breed is distinguished by being in 
general, of a tawney, white or reddish color; spotted 
with black ; large ears, hanging over the eyes; thick, 
close, and well made in the body; legs short; small in 
the bene; having a disposition to fatten quickly; and 
when well fed, the flesh is fine. Berkshire has long 
been famous for its breed of swine, which, as it now 
stands, is in the third class, in point of size, excellent 
in all respects, but particularly as a cross for heavy, 
slow-feeding sorts. It has extended itself from the dis- 
trict from which it takes its name over most parts of the 
island; is the sort mostly fattened at the distilleries ; 
feeds to a great weight; is good for either pork or ba- 
con; and is supposed by many as the most hardy, both 
in respect to their nature and the food on which they 
are fed.” 

The Berkshire pigs, imported by S. Hawes, Esq. in 
1832, of which I came in possession in 1835, differ, 
in some respects, from either of the foregoing descrip- 
| tions; and they are the ones from which have origina- 
ted pretty much all the Berkshires now generally intro- 
‘duced in almost every section of this continent. The 
| color is invariably black with white spots on the body; 
feet sometimes tipt with white; and some white on the 
|face and nose. Short and smooth coats; fine skinned ; 
| some of them have smaller heads and ears than those 
'described above; long, round and deep in the body; 
' short in the leg; broad on the hips and loin; large and 
| full in hind quarters; hams well let down; and light in 
| the bone and offal. The sows are good breeders and 
nurses, producing two litters in the year, from eight to 
fiftcen at a litter. 

I never have seen one of the full bred Berkshires en- 

| tirely black ; in fact, I should look with a very suspi- 
| cious eye on one without some white, let it come from 
| where it would. 
They may, with propriety, be termed “ graziers,” for 
| they will feed and do well on grass alone. After the 
| pigs are taken from the sows in the spring, I cause rings 
/to be put in their noses, and turn them out to pasture, 
| without any other food, until they litter again in the 
| fall. This is not only a great saving of expense, but 
| saves considerable time, which can be more profitably 
employed in the field. 

I have now an imported Berkshire boar, from a dif- 
ferent strain, with more bone and size, which I intend 
breeding to this fall, and hope to have a good supply of 
pigs for sale in the coming spring. He is lighter color- 
ed than the former importations; was one year old last 
June, and measures 5 feet and 6 inches from his nose to 
the root of his tail, and around his girth 4 feet and 4 in- 
ches, in ordinary condition. Very small head and ears ; 
legs short and of sufficient size to sustain great weight 
when fattened. Yours respecifully, 

CALEB N. 2BEMENT. 
Three Hills Farm, Nov. 12th, 1839. 
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A Hint to the Publisher and Friends of the 
Cultivator. 
Lake C. H. Ia. Oct. 20th, 1839. 

Hon. J. Burt—Dear Sir—I have adopted a plan with 
the Prospectus of the seventh volume, that promises 
much usefulness. You offer agents from 10 to 25 per 
cent upon subscriptions obtained. All wrong—wrong 
to offer a greater premium for a large number thana 
small one. One may exert himself more in one place 
to obtain ten subscribers than another would in another 
place to obtain a hundred. But more than all, it is 
wrong to offer any per cent. What? am I to believe 
that the spirit of agricultural improvement is so low, 
that the friends of such a paper as the Cultivator are so 
much more beset with the love of money than the good 
cause that we are engaged in, that they must be paid 
for asking their neighbors to read and be enlightened ? 
I will not believe it. And as for your “per cent,” for 
one, I will have none of it. ButI tell you what I will 
do, since you can afford to pay it, I will take it, and 
PAY THE POSTAGE ON THE VOLUME WITH IT. Thus, I 
endorsed upon the prospectus, as follows: 

“Take Notice—As I charge No COMMISSION, one 
dollar in advance will pay the subscription, and the post- 
age, upon this volume of the Cultivator.” 

Are there not hundreds who are as willing as I am to 
help the good cause along, and “charge no commis- 
sion?” I assume to answer in the affirmative. The 
“hint,” then, that I would make to you is, that you 
should say to every person in whose hands a prospectus 
may come, whether they obtain a greater or less num- 
ber of subscribers, to take enough out to pay the post- 
age. And the “hint” that I wish to give the friends 
of the Cultivator is, to practice upon my “no commis- 
sion” principle. Thousands will take the paper upon 
these terms, that would not take it and pay the postage, 
extra. Try it, I pray you; I am sure I cannot be mis- 
taken. To cvery gratuitous agent who obtains such a 
number of subscribers that you can afford hima gratui- 
tous paper, no doubt he will accept it with pleasure. 
But the grand object must not be lost sight of by the 
conductor and friends of the paper, that is, to increase 
the circulation as far as possible, and no better plan 
than the one I have adopted, I believe can be adopted. 

I remain, as usual, your friend, &c. 
SOLON ROBINSON. 





Advertising. 

Judge Warner has my thanks for his kindness in giv- 
ing publicity to the preventive he has so successfully 
used for bloody murrain; I have used ashes for horses 
and hogs all my life, but not for caitle; I am now try- 
ing it, and will, God willing, try it effectually. 

You have deprived me of an argument that I have 
hitherto used in favor of your valuable paper, in order 
to get subscribers; and that was, that it was indeed and 
in truth what it purported to be, not an advertising sheet, 
but devoted to the cultivation of the mind and soil. Now, 
sir, we wish to bind our numbers as a book of future 
reference, and we have no wish to bind a bundle of ad- 
vertisements; besides, the advertisement of “A Splendid 
Country Seat in the Highlands, on the Hudson River,” 
and such like, must be of little importance to a vast 
majority of your readers. I would not, sir, by any means 
be considered as marking out the course of the Cultiva- 
tor or its able editor; but instead of one page of each 
number being nearly filled with advertisements, would 
it not be better for those wishing it to pay fora quar- 
terly extra sheet, to be styled the “Cultivator Adver- 
tiser?” Indeed, it seems to me they might very well 
afford it, seeing that your valuable paper is read in 
nearly all the States and Territories of the Union, and 
in the British Provinces of North America. 

The above is, sir, submitted to the consideration of 
your superior judgment, and hope it will be received in 
the same spirit that it is written, and from the sole mo 
tive of benefitting mankind in general, and your readers 
in particular, by the perusal of “many valuable essays 
from other periodicals,” instead of such advertisements 
as the above. Yours most respectfully, 

AUGUSTUS H. F. PAYNE. 

Black Locust Grove, Sept. 21, 1839. 

We would inform our correspondent, that in order to re- 
medy the evil complained of above, in our next volume we 
intend to dispense with advertisements, and probably print 





a semi-annual or quarterly advertising sheet, which may be 
done with as our subscribers think proper, providing sufti- 
cient éncouragement is given to warrant us in so doing. — 
Cond. 





On Hay Making. 
‘linton College, 17th Sept. 1839. 

Hon. J. Burt—Dear Sir—In the August number of 
the inestimable Cultivator for the present year, p. 121, 
I see a revolving horserake recommended by Mr. Dex- 
ter. Of the advantages of this rake I am not informed, 
such improvements in the implements of husbandry not 
having yet reached this western country; but if my 
view be correct, of the best and most economical mode 
of making hay, we have, perhaps, no need of a rake of 
any kind. I therefore write for information, and am 
willing at the same time to benefit others as far as I 
can. I shall detail briefly my plan, with the hope that 
if any of your numerous readers have a better, they 
will favor me and the public with theirs, through the 
Cultivator. I have travelled some, and read a little, for 
agricultural information, and have practised, as circum: 
stances would allow, upon those plans which my oppor- 





tunities have taught me are the best. Hay making has 
been, with me, a subject of close attention: and my 
plan, as taught me in Kentucky and elsewhere, and con- 
firmed by experience, is this: As fast as the grass is 
cut, (when there is no dew or moisture on it,) as many 
hands follow the scythes, as can keep close up to the 
scythes, in shocking or cocking the kay in its perfectly 
green stale. If the sun does not shine on or wilt the hay 
at all, so much the better, and for that reason it must 
be shocked as fast as it is cut. The shocks are made 
about six feet high and six feet wide at the base, and 
tapering like a cone to the top, and then dragged down 
with the fork to make them turn rain. All this can be 
speedily done with the hay fork, one hand being able to 
gather and shock three acres, or six tons, perday. The 
rake spoken of may do better than this, but I doubt it, 
and should like for Mr. Dexter, or some one else, to 
specify the amount a hand can rake and shock per day 
with that instrument. 

As you remark, I never spread the hay, but proceed 
to shock after the scythe as fast as it is cut, by follow- 
ing along the swath, and with a fork, rolling the hay 
till I get as much as I can raise on the fork, when I 
pitch it on the shock. Thus I continue to carry as 
many swaths to a row of shocks as will complete them. 
I always roll towards the shocks to save walking with 
the hay, which is laborious. This plan of collecting 
the hay will be more approved, when you understand 
an improvement I have made in the mode of cutting hay. 
I do not mow with the scythe, as is common, but I cra- 
dle the hay, (as will be explained,) which throws all 
the grass into swaths double as large as those made in 
the usual way, and hence the hay is already collected 
into sorts of winrows by the cradle, so that the rake is 
not needed. 

For cutting hay, make a cradle with two fingers only. 
Let the one nearest the scythe be 7 inches shorter than 
the blade, and so arranged as to let its point nearly 
touch the blade; let the second finger be 7 inches short- 
er than the former, and arranged so that its point may 
come in one inch of touching the first finger, and you 
are now ready for business. In cradling, do not mow, 
but give the usual stroke of cradling grain, only take 
care to set your cradle in no further than you can carr 
out with ease. In cradling grain close to the ground, 
you have to squata little in making the stroke, proceed 
the same way in grass, and you shave it to the ground. 

I know that the farmers of the old states, who have 
made hay all their lives, will Jaugh at this plan, and 
particularly at the idea of a Tennessean proposing to 
show them something new in cutting hay. They will 
argue, that a cradle will be too heavy, and that it will 
tangle, and cannot work in dense hay. Let them try it. 
The denser the grass the less you must cut at a stroke, 
and your cradle will go easily through, thick and thin. 
But the great advantages of the improvement remain to 
be told. They are no less thanthree. Ist. In this way 
you cut twice as much in a swath as in the common 
way of mowing, and then the grass is all collected into 
a winrow as you proceed, and not left scattered as the 
scythe would do it. Thus the labor of raking is saved, 
and less of the hay is left on the ground at the end of 
the process, Besides, the cradle cuts it perfectly clean 
under the swath, which few hands will do with the 
mowing scythe. 

2d. The process is less laborious than mowing. No 
man who ever cradled hay would mow, if you gave him 
his choice as to the mode of cutting. 

3d. 4 hand can cut double as much in the day as he 
can do with the mowing scythe. If a hand can mow one 
acre per day, he will cradle two acres of the same grass 
with less labor. 

I have tried this plan but one season, having cradled 
about fifty acres of timothy alone, and of clover and 
timothy mixed. The cradle does so well in these kinds 
of grass, that lexpect to have no use for mowing scythes 
hereafter in making hay, unless the plan should fail in 
herdsgrass or redtop. I have not tried it in that grass, 
as I have grazed my herdsgrass this year, instead of 
cutting it for hay. I wish my brother farmers to try 
this plan effectually, with a strong cradle blade, and let 
me hear from them next summer, in the Cultivator. 

But to return to the process of curing hay. Having 
shocked as before described, (I mean timothy or herds- 
grass,) I let it remain for six days, when I run my hand 
to the centre of each shock ; if I find them still cool, I 
do not disturb them, but if any are warm, I put the 
left hand on the top of the shock, while the right is 
thrust to the centre, and turn the upper half down to the 
ground, so carefully as not to disturb its form, and leave 
itinverted. In an hour or two, the whole is cool, and 
I then take hold in the same manner and place it back 
on the shock as it was before. Not more than one 
shock in twenty will ever get warm at all, (most of 
them curing fine and green without heating,) and none 
will need turning down more than once. In this way, 
your hay has three signal advantages over that made 
by spreading and curing in the sun. Ist. It costs not 





more than half the labor of spreading and shocking re- 
peatedly till dry. 2d. You run no risk of getting any | 
injured or lost by rain. 3d. You get more hay both by | 
weight and measure, and the quality of it is far better | 
than can be made in the sunshine and open air, both of | 
which dissipate much of the nutritious virtue of the | 
hay. Yes, much more of the virtue of most of the 

products of the farm is lost by exposure to the air, than | 
is generally believed. You have to be particular to cut | 
and shock when there is no dew or rain on the grass, | 
(for if wet it will heat)—examine it once in six days— | 
and be eure to Jet it be well cured before you stack it, | 


and you cannot fail to make the best of hay, in any sca- 
son, without injury or loss, 

_ When I make clover hay, I follow the foregoing plan 
in all respects, till it is shocked. Then I haul and stack 
it perfectly green, in large stacks, taking care to salt 
and tramp it well while stacking. I use about as much 
salt as the cattle would require while eating the hay, 
say 50 lbs to a stack 16 feet high and 14 feetat the base. 
In five or six days the stack becomes hot and smokes 
profusely, but in two or three weeks it will have “gone 
through the sweat,” and be found perfectly dry and 
sweet. The less wilted before stacked, the less it heats 
and the better the hay it makes. By this process the 
hay is of a dark green color, and all kinds of stock will 
eat it greedily and thrive upon it. It shrinks but litule 
in curing and looses no leaves, and is inall respects bet- 
ter for cattle, horses or sheep, than clover cured in the 
open air. Respectfully, 

FRANCIS H. GORDON. 


P.S. In your March number, page 13, Mr. Brewer 
recommends Robert Rittenhouse & Co.’s Patent Clover 
machine. From his letter, | admire Mr. B. as a farmer, 
and should be glad to learn from him or yourself, 

. in. What amount of seed the machine will clean per 
ay? 

2d. Is it worked by horse or human power? 

3d. How many hands are required to attend it? 

4th. Does it get all the seed out of the chaff? 

5th. What is its weight? how large or what space 
does it occupy? 

_ 6th. Can a common farmer keep it in order, or does 
it require a workman? 

7th. Can one be had in Philadelphia, Baltimore or 
New-York city, and to whom should I apply. 

Last year I made one hundred bushels of clover seed, 
but the process of tramping with horses is so tedious 
and so disagrceable, that I feel discouraged, and should 
be pleased to learn a better plan; I therefore shall be 
happy to learn the particulars of this machine. 





Plan for Drawing Water. 
[Fig. No. 45.] 
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Yankee Chapel, Posey Co. Ia. Sept. 16, 1839. 

Mr. Buer—Sir—If you think the within plan for 
drawing water of any public importance, you would 
confer a favor by publishing it in the Cultivator, as 
there are many situations where it could be used to ad- 
vantage, and its cost would be less than a pump, and 
not so likely to be rendered useless in frosty weather ; 
and its being above ground renders it more easily re- 
paired, when out of order, than either pumps or pipes ; 
and may be used either in a well or spring, brook or 
river, and the fact that a person may stand within doors 
and bring the water is an agreeable circumstance in 
stormy weather. The above plan was suggested to me 
by an intelligent Frenchman, who informed me that he 
saw itin use in Naples. The figure 1 denotes the well 
or water; 2the bucket; 3 the sheth block, which should 
be of cast iron, with 3 sheths or wheels in it; those at 
the ends, marked 10 and 11, should be 24 or 3 inches 
diameter; the one in the centre, marked 9, about 2 in- 
ches diameter; 4 is a post, which should be very firm, 
and an arm in it, to which a strong wire is made fast, 
and so arranged as to be tightened or strained bya screw 
in the arm of the post; the wire, marked.5, is made fast 
at the other end immediately over the spot where the 
water is to be brought; No. 6 is a cord made fast at one 
end to the bucket, passed through the block and over 
the wheel No. 10, and then over a wheel in a block No. 
8, which block is made fast near the point where the 
bucket is to stop; then the end or fall of the cord may 
be put toa windlass or drawn by hand; the wheel No. 
11 runs on top of the wire, and that marked 9 runs un- 
der the wire; there should be a small notch directly 
over the spot where the bucket is to stop, into which the 
wheel No. 11 drops, and renders it stationary, while the 
bucket descends; and a spring or lever is brought to 
act on the wheel No. 11, by pulliug a cord for the purpose 
of raising it out of the notch, when it is desired to have 
the bucket return to the well or water, which it will 
immediately do the moment the wheel No. 11 is lifted 
out of the notch, when it will continue to descend until 
it comes in contact with a projecticn at the end of the 
wire, over the well, when it becomes stationary, and 
the cord gently passes over the wheel No. 10, and lets 
the bucket fill; then upon drawing the cord until the 
bucket comes up and in contact with the lower end of 
the block, all begins to ascend the wire to the desired 
spot; the block should be bent as shown by figure 7, 
as the wheels will work much better than if it was 
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cntiatite and the surface of the wheels should be fluted 
or hollow, s0 as to cause them to run more truly on the 
wire, and under the wire and cord. 

Also I send you a sample of grass, from the meadow 
of Mr. John B. Wallace of this place, which I think 
should be cultivated more generally, as it is a ver 
hardy grass, and is nearly all leaf, the stem, on whic 
the seed is formed, being so short as seldom to be cut by 
the scythe when mowing, and which produces more 
hay, and of a better quality, thanany leversaw. This 
grass is indigenous to this country; its merits, however, 
have not been fairly testcd, though so far appearances 
are favorable. ‘The fact of its having no straw I con- 
sider to be of importance, as the hay would be much 
finer, and I think more nutritious than where a large 
portion of the mass is stem or straw. Mr. W. is only 
engaged in experimenting on it as yet, though I shall 
feel much disappointed if it does not do better than any 
other giass now cultivated for hay. This spire which 
I send you I took no pains in selecting, though it mea- 


sured 4 feet 8 inches. Yours, Kc. 
MICH. AE L W. ROWE. 


The Mad Itch, 
Washington Co. Ia. October 21st, 1839, 

Dean Sin—There is a complaint raging to some ex- 
tent nmong the cattle in this country, called the “ Mad 
Itch,” which appears to be incurable, and if you or any 
of your numerous subscribers could give information 
how to cure it, you would confer a great benefit to the 

ublic. 

. Not having seen any account of it in the Cultivator, I 
call describe it as near as I can. It takes the cattle 
with an itching on the nose or around the horns; they 
then commence rubbing and throwing their heads and 
frothing at the mouth, and in about twenty-four hours 
they are dead. If you or any of your subscribers know 
any cure or preventive, I want it published in the Cul- 
livator. HERVEY DEMY. 

To Cure the F owls in Cattle—Rohan Potatoes, 

Priceville, Wayne co. Pa. 

Take corrosive sublimate, pound and dissolve it in 
spirits, water will answer, pare and cleanse the part 
well between the claws, or where affected, apply the 
mixture one or twice is a certain cure; I have never 
known it fail in twenty years’s experience. 

From one potato which Mr. Rains purchased of you 
for me last fall, I raised four bushels; they were plant- 
ed four feet apart each way, one eye in a hil, thirty- 
two hills—not much manure was used. I am now sell- 
ing them, the large ones, for twenty-five cents each. 
Profit enough to pay my subscription for the Cultivator 
since its commencement. JACOB W. WELSH, 

Manchester. 








Double and Single Flowers. 
Manlius, Oct. 25th, 1839. 

“We invite, on all occasions, liberal criticism. It is 
the collision of flint and steel that elicits light.”—Con. 
Cul. 

J. Burt—Dear Sir—You will observe, at page 123 of 
the present vol. of the Cultivator, in answer to ques- 
tions propounded by Phineas Pratt, speaking of deteri- 
orating plants, flowers and seeds, “ Hence florists de- 
— single and imperfect flowers, lest they should fe- 
cundate and destroy the seed of double flowers.” I be- 
lieve, sir, botanists never select double flowers for ana- 
lysis ‘because they are imperfect. Their stamins become 
changed to petals, and frequently the pistils too by cul- 
tivation; their natural character is often destroyed: it 
is, therefore, difficult to determine by analyzing a dou- 
ble flower how many stamins or pistils belong to it in its 
natural state; consequently no true class and order can 
be given, although the beauty of flowers may be increased 
by cultivation. Yet their relative beauty, as subser- 
vient to scientific illustration, is certainly destroyed by 
the labor of the florist. Flowers in their natural state, 
unassisted by cultivation, are usually single, and are 
considered perfect by botanists. They should not, there- 
fore, be destroyed, or set down as imperfect, because they 
are single. Yours, &c. respectfully. 

FARMER C. 


The Tree Corn, 
Manlius, Oct. 25th, 1839. 
J. Buer—Sir—Having of late, in different prints, ob- 
served many harsh epithets used against Grant Thor- 
burn and his “tree hill corn,” I take the liberty of stat 
ing a few facts in relation thereto. Last spring a friend 
of mine gave me 30 grains of the celebrated tree hill 
corn purchased at Thorburn’s at 25 ce.ts per ear. I 
gave away 3 grains and 2 did not vegetate; which left 
me 25 grains to grow. These I planted on the 13th of 
May, in my garden; they grew to the height of from 8 
to 10 feeteach. It was hoed three times. On the 2d 
of Oct. I harvested, of sound corn, 62 ears, with some 
10 and some 12 rows each; 2 ears were 10 inches in 
length; 5 others of 9 inches; 12 others of 8 inches; and 
the remainder were from 5 to7 inches in length. Per- 
haps I should have come at the product more exactly 
had I shelled and weighed it; but as it is, enough is 
set forth to prove it a great yield, and the shrewd old 
Scott should not be yeleped the worst of beings by the 
good people of this country, even if he has sold them 
corn at 25 cents the ear. “ Look before you leap, and 


never cry for broken bones.” ie cia 
“ARM Cc. 


P. S. From 5 Rohans, of middle size, I raised over 





three bushels; they did not get quite ripe; they were 
planted 22d of May, and dug 3d of Oct. 


On Propagating the Peach. 
Kipton, (Vt.) Sept. 30, 1839. 

Hon. Jesse Buer—Dear Sir—In the Cultivator for 
Oct. 1838, page 133, I observe the following directions 
are given "for raising peach trees: “ The stones may be 
buried in the ground during the winter, and those which 
are not cracked by the frost may be broken before they 
are planted.” 

I pursued this method for several years, and not hay- 
ing been very successful, I began to suspect that, in- 
stead of aiding nature in her simple operations, by the 
application of frost, I had counteracted her efforts, and 
concluded to try the application of heat and moisture, 
instead of frost. Accordingly, I took a quantity of 
peach, cherry and plum stones, with a number of wal- 
nuts and butternuts, or, in the language of the south and 
west, hickory nuts, and white walnuts, wrapped them 
ina cloth, that I might more conveniently take them out 
of the ground in the spring, and buried them in a loose 
muck under a fence, where they were covered with a 
snow-drift during the winter. When I took them out 
in the spring the sprouts had perforated the cloth in all 
directions. When I opened the cloth I found the stones, 
as well as the walnuts and butternuts, all opened, and 
the young plants disengaged from them, which I placed 
in the ground, and they all grew. This was about forty 
years ago, since which I have always pursued the same 
method, omitting the cloth; and have generally found 
the stones opened in the spring ; always, I have be- 
lieved, when they were putin the ground before they 
had become dry, and were kept sufficiently warm during 
the winter; and those which were not opened in the 
spring being planted generally came up. 

That either frost or the hammer is neccessary to open 
peach stones and cause them to vegetate, is certainly an 
error; but since frost will not prevent, but only retard 
vegetation in this case, the correction of the error may 
not be of sufficient importance to find a place in the 
Cultivator; of this you will judge. 

Since I have a small space left, I will fill it witha 
few remarks in relation to raising pctatoes from the 
seed. I believe that the seeds are generally taken from 
the balls in the fall, dried and planted in the spring: but 
I have found that if the balls are buried in the cellar 
when they are taken from the vines, and the seeds 
planted in the spring, they will come up sooner, and 
the potatoes will be larger in the fall. 

DANIEL CHIPMAN. 


Query. 
Near Rockingham, 22d Sept. 1839. 

J. Buer,—Sir,—A few days ago six of my cattle were 
taken down with a disease caused by eating too much 
green corn, having broken through a very bad sod fence. 
Yesterday three more were taken in the same way. I 
could find no remedy for such a disease in any of the 
cattle books, and was totally ata loss whattodo. An 
ox of a neighbor was taken down at the same time; he 
gave him about a half a gallon of soft soap and lard.— 
His ox died. Fortunately I had no soap, and could give 
no such dose. Some of mine I bled in the mouth, for 
others I did nothing. They are all getting better but 
one, which I shall probably lose. 

The object of this letter is to learn from you, or some 
of your correspondents, what remedy should be applied 
in such acase. I do not mean a quack remedy, soft 
soap for instance, but some remedy based on medical 
principles. I should have added, that my cattle were 
taken with a violent purging, attended with extreme de- 
bility, and a dullness amounting in some to utter insen- 
sibility. Yours, truly, JAS. GRANT. 











Doing Good to Others. 
Chatham, 2d Oct. 1839. 

Jesse Bue, Esq.—Dear Sir—“ Recollect you have it 
in your power to do a great deal of good!” This was 
your last and benevolent expression on parting from 
you a few weeks since. 

It has been my rule, occasionally, when I observed 
worthy and energetic overseers, to subscribe for some 
agricultural work and send them by way of encourage- 
ment, and it has not only been the means of exciting 
their energies still further, but inclines them to habits 
of reading, and its results are gratifying to me, and be- 
neficial to them. So also, I have subscribed for some 
young and industrious farmers, without letting them 
know from whence it came, and have invariably found 
it to result in good, not only to them but toa circle imme- 
diately around them; in a few years after beets and 
ruta baga is a part of their crops, liming and manuring 
indispensable; and thus your Cultivator becomes the 
necessary adjunet, and [ find it circulating in neighbor- 
hoods where otherwise it would not have found its way 
probably for years. And thus I try to fulfil your excel- 
lent admonition, although in a small way, doing some 
good to you and the cause of agriculture, (to which we 
are both enthusiastically devoted,) and more, perhaps, 
to others. How many are there, among the great and 
the wealthy, that might do likewise; be the means of 
disseminating the true science of agriculture, and of 
advancing the noble cause of agricultural education 
throughout our land, and never feel the loss of a few 
neat dollars. N. P. C. 


A skillful agriculture will constitute one of the migh- 
tiest bulwarks of which civil liberty can boast. 





EXTRACTS. 


The Life of the Husbandman. 


“Tamatruelaborer. I canearn that I eat, get what 
I wear, owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness : 
glad of other men’s good, ‘content with my farm, and 
the greatest cf my pride is to see my ewes graze and 
my lambs suck.”—SHAKSFEARE. 

We have come to the conclusion, that nature’s truest 
nobleman is the man who earns his bread by the sweat 
of his face, upon his own bought and paid for planta- 
tion. An independent Farmer may stand upon his house- 
top, and say to himself’ as Selkirk did: 

‘*T am monarch of all I survey 

My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre al! round to the sea, 
Iam lord of the fow! and the brute.” 

He is truly a monarch—with a landed title more se- 
cure than that of feudal Lord or Baron,—more easily 
protected and preserved, not by deeds of valor, and 
through the shedding of blood, but by the lawful labor 
of the hands. His house is his castle, his acres are his 
dominions. His gardens are his parks, his grass plats 
his lawns, and his forests his groves. His cattle, sheep 
and poultry are subjects, and he becomes, at pleasure, 
either the executioner or the multiplier of such subjects. 
Tell us if the King upon his throne has more power 
worth possessing. His happiness we know is less, as 
he increases his toils, cares and sorrows in proportion 
as the cultivator of the soil diminishes his. 

In the spring time he sows, in the autumn he reaps. 
Providence has assured him that spring time and har- 
vest shall not fail, and he has the assurance of the Gi- 
ver of every good and perfect gift, that as he sows so 
shall he reap. His grounds are watered in the season 
of drought, with the rains and dews of Heaven, and in 
the damp season the sun shines to cheer, invigorate, and 
give promise to his labors. The severer tasks of the 
summer are succeeded by the lighter labors of the win- 
ter. As we have said in the words of Will Shukspeare, 
he “earns that he eats, and gets what he wears,” and 
his philosophy is that of the shepherd who said that 
“good pastures make fat sheep.” He may say truly, 
and with an honest pride— 

‘*T eat my own lamb, 
My chickens and ham, 
I shear my own fleece and I wear it.” 

What could a man want more; and how cana farmer, 
capable of enjoying life, possessed of his farm house, 
his farm, and his necessary implements of husbandry, 
ever sigh for a residence within the enclosures of a city, 
—choosing bricks and mortar, for the elbow room of a 
spacious farm house, the smoke and dust of the town 
for the village, the three or four story brick house for 
the granary or the haycock,—the purest air of heaven 
for the atmosphere of a thousand smokey houses, and 
ten thousand unwholesome breaths? How could a far- 
mer make such a choice as this?) We would pause for 
a reply, did we not know that the only answer which 
could be devised, after a long study, would be the un- 
satisfactory one, that something better was anticipated 
only,—for it would be a miracle almost, for a man to 
find himself happier or in better circumstances after a 
a change of residence from the country to the city.— 
No,—no. The true Elysium,—the real Paradise on 
earth, is the country.—the green, fruitful, beautiful 
country. Thecity for the taskmaster and his hard-work- 
ing servant; but the country for the man who wishes 
for health and leisure,—contentment and a long life. 

The ancient Romans, venerated the plough, and in the 
earliest, purest time of. the republic, the greatest praise 
which could be given to an illustrious character, was a 
judicious and industrious husbandman-—Portland dd- 
verliser. 








The American Farmer. 


The following beautiful description of our most wor- 
thy and happy class of citizens, is from the address of 
the Hon. Mr. Rowan of Kentucky, to the citizens of 
Louisville. If any one would inquire why farmers are 
more worthy than any other class, this description will 
answer the question. They follow that profession which 
is most essential to the public good, and which is the 
foundation and support of all other useful employments ; 
and the situation of farmers leads them to a higher state 
of moral worth than any other class will attain—Yan- 
kee Farmer. 

“Who is there among us that beholds the condition of 
our farmers, and does not exult in the consciousness 
that he is an ’ American citizen, and pant tosuperadd the 
character of a farmer? The house of the farmer is the 
abode of the virtuous. It is a school in which lessons 
of practical wisdom aretaught. It is a temple in which 
the precepts of our holy religion are inculcated. It is 
the castle of sovereignty, for itis owned by its occupant 
andhe isafreeman. It is the residence of peace, order, 
harmony, and happiness. Patriotism and piety unite in 
consecrating the place, and in suffusing every counte- 
nance with theic unction. Indeed, what condition in 
life is so likely to produce that patriotism which will 
stand the country in stead upon emergencies, or that 
piety which will afford solace in extremity, as that of the 
farmer? He occupies aconstant, intimate, and sensible 
relationship with Heaven. His mind is subdued witha 
love of order, by constantly beholding that which pre- 
vails around him. The regular successions of the sea- 
sons, of day and night, and of seed time and harvest, 
admonish him to the observance of regularity and order 
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in all hisconduct. He perceives that the sun and moon 
perform their circuits without loitering on the way; and 
learns from them that industry is required at his hands. 
He looks to Heaven through its rains and dews, for the 
reward of his labors in the abundance of his crops.— 
He makes the sacred volume of revelation the man of 
his council, and the source of his consolation. He unites 
with his wife and children in tones of supplication and 
strains of praise around the family altar on the morning 
and evening of each day. He acknowledges no sove- 
reign but Heaven and the peopie; he bows with appro- 
priate reverence to the will of each, and exults in the 
freedom of his own, for his homage is a freeavill offer- 
ing claimed at his hand by the convictions of his rea- 
son. His affections are conducted by his judgment and 
not by his fears, in his devotions. Matron chastity, 
and infantile innocence sweeten and religion hallows 
the atmosphere of his home, and render it irresistibly 
attractive. He loves his country because the farm and 
the domicil of which he is the proprietor, and with 
which his affections are identified, are a part of that 
country. His patriotism is an essential part of his con- 
scious identity. Connected by his affections with the 
soil, and by his piety with heaven, it partakes of the sta- 
bility of the former, and the purity of the latter. It in- 
spires him with holy enthusiasm in the cause of his coun- 
try, when its honor or its safety is concerned. Itis 
electric, and strikes every contiguous bosom till it per- 
vades the community.” 


Hiow to Preserve T »matoes for Winter. 


Among other improvements in Horticulture, I have 
been gratified to observe the increased cultivation of the 
tomato. Believing this to be a most healthy vegetable, 
I send you an account of the manner in which, univer- 
sally in Asia Minor, they are preserved for use during 
the winter. 

Cut the tomatoes in two when quite ripe, and sprin- 
kle considerable fine salt on them over night. Nextday 
pass them through a cullender, moistening them with a 
little water ; set the part thus strained through to dry in 
the sun, in shallow dishes, in depth half an inch or an 
inch ; and when hardened to something more than the 
consistence of a jelly, put it away in covered jars, with- 
out any other preparation, for daily use. Shoulditshow 
any signs of injuring, add more salt, and expose the jar 
again to the sun. This, it is presumed, will seldom be 
necessary—a specimen of what was prepared for my 
family more than twenty months ago, is still in a fine 
state of preservation. 

A table spoonful of this tomato jelly is enough to im- 
part a relish to a dish of puaf, that is, rice cooked with 
meat or butter, or soup, for a large family. 


Rohan Potatoes. 

The last of May, 1838, I received from my friend, the 
Hon. J. Buel, of Albany, one Rohan potato, which 
yielded 50 lbs. The last of April, 1839, I planted 48 
Ibs. of seed and from it on the last of September last, I 
harvested 4,204 Ibs. which measured 74 bushels—many 
of the tubers weighed over 3 lbs. each—and 20 of the 
largest filled a bushel basket. 

Elmira, Oct. 8, 1839. HERVEY LUCE. 

Breeding Swine. 
From the Franklin Farmer. 


We feel very much indebted to the writer for the fol- 
lowing excellent communication on a subject of the 
greatest importance. The rearing of swine is a depart- 
ment of rural economy in which there is room for the 
greatest improvement, and we think our Kentucky breed. 
ers will find much useful information and many valua- 
ble hints in the communication below. 

Buffalo, N. Y. August 31st, 1839. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE FRANKLIN Farmer; 

Sirn—Agreeable to the intimations in my last, I now 
come to the rules adopted by the most successful breed- 
ers of Berkshires in this vicinity: your readers willexcuse 
my particularity in stating them, for the reasons that the 
article of pork, as before asserted, is the most important 
item of western agricultural production, and that I am 
writing to those who are not above their business, but 
who take the same pride and pleasure in raising a fine 
race of hogs, as they would in that of blooded horses or 
Durham cattle. 

A boar should never be permitted to be used till seven 
months old at least, and it would be much better that he 
were allowed to run till nine months. But if commenc- 
ing at seven months, he should cover sparingly, say 
not more than fifteen or twenty sows tilla year old, and 
these as distant apart as pussible—one or two only ina 
single week. From this time till he has attained pretty 
full vigor, which I should place at about eighteen 
months age, he may be used a little more freely. His 
spring seasons might then vary from twenty-five to thir- 
ty sows, and his fall nearly double this number. In the 
meanwhile he should be kept with care. A strong door 
may open from his pen into another, to which the sow 
is introduced, the boar is then letin and allowed one coi- 
tus only, immediately after which he must be turned 
back, and the sow taken away. It has generally been 
noted that one covering produces a greater number and 
stronger offspring than two or three, and that an ad /ibi- 
tum service, is alike pernicious to all parties. 

The best food for the boar during the season, is boiled 
or soaked corn, with plenty of pure fresh water, and for 
a variety someswill from the house with meal in it (oat 
is the best) and a raw or boiled vegetable root or two; 
and as an antidote of disease, and to give tone to the 
appetite, and assist digestion, a table spoonful or so of 














sulphur is occasionally put in his food. Salt is also plac- 
ed where he can get at it when he pleases, and char- 
coal or small chunks of rotten wood, together with a 
handful of crushed bones, if convenient, is thrown. He 
must be kept up alone in his stye under close cover with 
a plank floor and plenty of dry litter, the sleeping apart- 
ment communicating with a good yard to exercise and 
root and wallow in, and a strong post placed upright 
near the centre for him to rub against. 

During the interim between the spring and fall sea- 
sons, it would be greatly conducive to the health, vigor 
and longevity of the boar, if he could have a run in a 
cool grass pasture, with clear sweet water passing 
throughout, and take lighter food than when in service, 
but yet sufficiently nutritious to keep him in fair store 
order. A good animal thus treated, may last ten to 
twelve years and get excellent stock first to last. But 
great care must be taken that he be not overworked ; 
this is deemed very essential. It is the great fault of 
us Americans, that when we have obtained a male 
that has auy way distinguished itself, instead of hus- 
banding its resources, we use it too much, and this 
is one great reason why the stock of such animals so 
often disappoints the public. I understand that parti- 
cular English breeders, limit their best horses and bulls 
to about thirty females, and often as low as twenty or 
five and twenty. What their usage is for boars I do not 
know, but I suspect that it would be less than here al- 
lowed. It will be admitted however that individual 
males, may serve well a greater number than limited 
above, but my principle is, not to work them up to their 
full capacity; if error must be committed, it is better 
that it be on the safe side. 

Unless a sow were very coarse, and the object was to 
fine her, I would not allow her to breed till eighteen 
months old, and if something extra was desired, she 
ought not tocome in undertwo years. There is then no 
check in growth, and the first litter is usually as good 
as any subsequent one. She ought to be taken up and 
occupy a place alone, either in a pasture or a pen simi- 
lar to that described for the boar, one month previous to 
farrowing, her condition kept good, and strictly watch- 
ed when expected to bring forth. Assoon asdropped, see 
that the pigs are cleaned and take the teat, and the dam 
rid of the placenta and that carried off and buried. The 
watching should continue a day or two longer, till the 
pigs get a little strong and lively, as the sows of this 
breed are so heavy as to endanger their being lain or 
trod upon and killed. One pig more saved than leaving 
the sow to herself, amply repays all this extra attention. 
Although objections are made to giving food immedi- 
ately after farrowing, I can see no reason in them; the 
poor animal is faint and dry, and requires nourishment, 
and my rule is to feed it swill in a moderate quanti- 
ty a little more than blood warm as soon as it will get 
up and eat it. This is gradually thickened the next 
day, and by the time the pigs are a week old, the dam 
is allowed to eat all it will without cloying. A mixture 
of oat and pea or Indian meal, of one part of either the 
latter to three parts of the former, is highly recommen- 
ded for nursing, together with an equal quantity of 
steamed vegetables. As soon as the pigs will eat, a 
small open door should be placed in the pen under which 
they could run and be separate from the sows, a trough 
set in, and milk, with a light mixture of oat meal pour- 
ed out for them. This greatly relieves the sow, and adds 
much to the growth of the pigs, they wean then, with 
out scouring, losing condition in the least, or being 
checked in their growth. It is generally thought that 
pigs do as well to be weaned at six weeks old, as later, 
as the little milk each then gets, is obtained by more or 
less quarrelling, and adds a distaste to their other food, 
besides it is a great consideration to get them off the 
sow as soon as possible. Eight or ten great pigs tug- 
ging at her breast for two or three months is hard to be 
borne, and frequently very pernicious to her teats. In 
weaning, all but one should be taken off, put thedam on 
short allowance, and in two days take the remaining 
pig away, allowing it at first, to draw the breast twice 
a day, and then diminish till once in two or three days 
during a week, then turn the sow outto grass and Jerve 
off entirely, and commence gradually putting her into 
condition again. The Berkshires are great milkers, 
and must be well attended to at weaning time, or their 
breasts will fill, become caked and swollen, and finally 
ulcerate and be the cause sometimes of the death of the 
sow. 

Two litters are allowed per annum, and a preference 
for farrowing in this climate, is given to the months of 
April and September. Farther south later and earlier 
will answer. A pig when first dropped is a very tender 
animal, and if the weather be too cold it will perish ; the 
dam also is likely to become ravenous and devour her 
offspring, or refuse to nurse it. Sows are better to be 
always separate, but with the owner of a large herd, 
this is inconvenient, and adds greatly to the expense of 
keeping them. One must do as well as he can in this 
particular, but when nearly of a size and tolerably 
peaceable, four may be kept together in a pen, anda 
dozen or so in a pasture. The breed greatly decides on 
this point. For instance, I could keep a hundred Chi- 
nese together without quarrelling or accidents, they are 
so good natured and quiet; but then again, they huddle 
too close, and so want as much separating as others. 
These being smaller and of quicker maturity than the 
Berkshires, the sows may come in at a year old, and 
when full grown, great care must be taken about over- 
feeding and keeping them too confined. The bellies of 
this stock are now nearly dragging on the ground, 
though they have had no other food since the forepart 





of May, than what they have found in a poor grass 


pasture. Those I have sold west, get so fat on shack 
by November as to be hardly able to waddle, and make 
the nicest of pork without further feeding. In England 
they are called par excellence, the “gentlemen’s hog,” 
and though their pork inclines rather too much to fat, 
still it is so sweet and delicate, that it is more generally 
preferred by those whe can afford it. The crosses of 
these with the Berkshires are in a great repute at the 
Smithfield market, and I will add that what little has 
been thus made here, takes the preference. The hams 
well boiled, and eaten cold, seem absolutely to dissolve 
in the mouth without mastication. The average weight 
of my improved Chinese, may be at eighteen months 
old, from two hundred to two hundred and fifty pounds. 
Occasionally they will go older to three hundred and 
even four hundred pounds, but this is very rare. Though 
small, they have proved to the other races of hogs 
what the Arabiaus have to horses, the foundation of a 
improvement. 

The reader will have surmised from my observations 
on breeding, at least some of the causes why the Berk- 
shires with you have not come up to the full sizes so of- 
ten stated by the eastern breeder, that they arrive at, 
but lest he may not yet thoroughly understand the de- 
merits of the case, in justice to both seller and purcha- 
ser, I shall proceed to briefly state them. Suppose then 
that we start with a pair of Berkshires from unexcep- 
tionable stock, the produce may deteriorate in size eith- 
er from too great affinity in blood of the parents, breed- 
ing too young, too old, or too much. Keeping too fat, 
(which by the way is not often the case) too poor, or too 
confined—from diseases known and unknown, from 
runts that will occasionally be dropped, from scantiness 
and impropriety of food to the pig, and occasionally, 
over which no one has control, and that check its growth 
from sufferings through the inattention of the transpor- 
ters to its place of destination, and finally from a ge- 
neral deterioration in nature. Really good animals that 
are every way right, are rare, very rare indeed, and 
when at last obtained, cannot be too highly cherished. 
That there may be an increased effort to produce them 
throughout the United States, is the ardent desire of 

Your obedient servant, A. B. ALLEN. 





We received the following in the same package which 
brought the foregoing. In reference to the hardiness of 
Durham cattle, since the publication of our article al- 
luded to below, a number of breeders have furnished us 
with facts going to prove that this breed is equal to the 
native cattle in vigor and hardiness of constitution.— 
We should be glad to have their experience on the sub- 
ject written out for publication; and it would be well if 
some breeder would treat the subject with reference to 
the physiology as well as the habits of the animals. In 
point of animal conformation, we never have entertain- 
ed a doubt that the Durhams would be better able toen- 
dure hardships than the scrubs; and our opinions as to 
the superior hardiness of the latter are founded on the 
fear that the tenderness with which the former are usu- 
ally (and very properly) treated, might tend to establish 
a habit in them, unfavorable to their hardiness. Let 
us hear from old breeders on this subject. We shall! be 
able, we think, to settle the question for ourselves the 
ensuing winter. 

“ ] was just folding up the inclosed missile to send you, 
when the Franklin Farmer of the 17th inst. was brought 
down home from the post office. I notice your just 
and candid remarks on hogs and cattle. You mention 
deep, muddy roads, but will gather from the contents of 
my last letter that I had dry ones only in prospect for 
the Berkshires. I was not aware that you drove in 
mud. The greater weight of the Berkshires in soft 
roads would tell against them, still I do not think the 
Longshanks would have much the advantage over those 
only a year old or so; above thisage I think they would 
decidedly, though here with yourself, I would prefer to 
have a trial instead of an opinion—coarse bones, how- 
ever, do not constitute superior strength or endurance. 
The same diameter of bone ofa race horse, as itismore 
compact, finer grained, and Jess porous than that of the 
cart horse, must consequently be stronger, for instance, 
something like ivory compared with bone. It is said 
that the Berkshires possess this superiority. Butthere 
must be something aside from bone to constitute strength, 
and endurance—such as as ligament, muscle, &c. 

“T most heartily wish that your proposition of giving 
premiums could be acted on at fairs. This ought to be 
the animal’s test, the best and most meat, or the quick- 
est and most work at the least cost—then show should 
never enter into consideration, only as a desirable appen- 
dage, but I fear we all have too much of it in influenc- 
ing our judgments, 

“ As to the hardiness of Durham cattle, I will relate 
what I know. You can easily surmise the rigor of 
our climate here in the latitude of 43 degrees—but my 
brother’s cows wintered well on Grand Island the first 
year he had them, on hay alone, and without shelter, 
other than an open shed, for he had just begun his farm- 
ing and had no barn. The bull, Leonidas, belonging to 
my father, the two winters he was three and four years 
old, stood at a stack of marsh hay, and no other food 
except whathe had out of the horse dung heap—his 
shelter was the lee side of the stack, he never entereda 
stable or slept under cover to my knowledge during this 
time, and never seemed to care for sleet or snow. He 
had a bed high and dry of the same kind of hay that he 
ate. He did not grow much during these winters, but 
came out each time in good condition. The hardiest 
nalive animals that we have, on the same fare, would 
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not have Jooked as well. I consider this bull an extra- 
ordinary hardy and thrifty animal. It is not the way, 
however, that Durhams ought to be kept, nor doI think 
many would bear it; but knowing how good the pro- 
genitors of Leonidas were, and as it was never intend- 
ed to sell him, and size and show, therefore, were not 
particularly cared for in him, the experiment of thus 
wintering was begun and watched as it continued, to 
see that he did not suffer, for the purpose of satisfying 
ourselves that short horns may be bred hardily. This 
past winter, when he had attained five years age, we 
were engaged indrawing out very heavy white oak tim- 
ber for ship plank, and had twelve of the most power- 
ful yoke of cattle that we coald find for this business. 
Leonidas was putinto the team, his step was as quick 
as the freest, and some of the oxen girthed over seven 
feet, not one was a match for him ata pull. His girth 
is about 64 feet. He is of moderate height and very 
compact, and when turned out at his ease taking on 
flesh like a China pig. I will add, that he did the same 
duty and on the same fare as the other cattle, and came 
out in the best condition. 

“Mr. Rotch, of Otsego county, where the thermome- 
ter not unfrequently falls to 30 deg. below zero, tells me 
that his short horns will bear any tntensity of frost.— 
As the winter season approaches, a short thick under 
coat of hair resembling fur comes out on them, which 
is shed as warm weather sets in; he thinks, however, 
that his stock does not stand the heat quite as well as 
the native breeds. Still there is no doubt in my mind 
that these same animals taken to Kentucky would do 
well, with the advantage of shade trees to shelter them 
from the rays of the sun during the hottest part of the 
summer days. Itis well known that animals will ac- 
commodate themselves to climate. I have a short hair- 
ed New-Foundland dog, and as active an animal in sum 
mer as any I know, he sheds and grows his under coat 
of hairy fur as the seasons warm and cool. 

“ The editorial remarks on the feed and treatment of 
Durham cattle that appeared in No. 39, vol. 2, p. 309, 
of the Franklin Farmer, as @ general rule are admira- 
bly just, so far as my experience goes. Does any one 
suppose for a minute, that a superb short horn can at- 
tain its present size and condition, turned out to the 
blasis of a rude Canadian winter, with a half a ton of 
hay and what browse it can pick up for its only suste- 
nance during seven months, or that they can support 
themselves on arid lands that would starve an ass, or 
among rocks so thick that a peaked nose sheep can hard- 
ly get his teeth to the grass?) Whatthe breeders of im- 
ported animals contend for is, not that they will sup- 
port life and keep fat on a Jess amount of food than ano- 
ther, (China hogs excepted,) but that they willgive a 
greater combination of mgat and milk, and these of a 
better quality, and arrive sooner at maturity. It is thus 
for the interest of the breeder to feed generously, and if 
he is not prepared with rich pastures and cool groves in 
summer, and comfortable stables in winter, with plenty 
of good hay and some meal or rocts, he had better let 
Durhams alone, or indeed any large improved animals. 
For one, I have no idea of blinking the stock question, 
and to conclude, I will say, dont pamper and stuff, but 
feed well and regularly, and make your animals com- 
fortable in all weathers, as you would like to be your- 
self, or high prices, with the expectation to grow and 
sell high again, will have been paid in vain. 

“ Your remarks have unexpectedly led me into somany 
observations upon stock, that I shall now await some 
abler pen before touching paper again on this subject, 
for I fear I may already have exhausted the patience of 
your readers. Be so good as to make our compliments 
to western impo? ters, and say that we should be greatly 
obliged when subsequent herds are brought this way, 
that they would send the names and ped.grees of the 
animals with them. From the first importation of the 
Ohio Company, to this last by your neighbors that pass- 
ed here a week ago, we have scarce gota name or pedi- 
gree with this stock. This would have been a great 
satisfaction to many here, for then, in hearing of their 
sales, produce and doings hereafter, we should know 
what it was. We presume that no one engaged in these 
importations thought of this, or we should have been 
obligingly favored by a full sight of all these matters. 
If the young bull of this lot has net size enough to suit 
Kentucky, I shall pray for the resurrection of a Masto- 
don from the Big Bone Lick in shape of a Short Horn 
for you. A. B. ALLEN. 


Notices of Improved Farm Stock—No. 2. 

Before leaving Otsego, I beg to be indulged in a few 
remarks that may be applicable to the southern tier of 
counties of Western New-York. Although the winters 
of this region may be considered long and somewhat 
severe; still I think it a country admirably adapted to 
the growing of middle sized stock. The pastures through- 
out the sum mer are sweet, nutritious, and enduring, and 
springs and rivulets abound in every field. These with the 
fresh, grateful air among the hills, even during the hot- 
test part of the season, makes it peculiarly favorable 
for stock ; and all animals during the pleasant weather, 
thrive well. I saw here several very promising fields of 
ruta baga, and was told by the cultivators, that they 
considered it a very certain and great crop with them, 
When clay does not too much abound in the soil, I 
should think this must be so; the stone keeping the 
ground moist and cold, which, with a proper friability, 
renders it just the land for turnips. Here, then, is am- 
ple nutriment for the winter to keep stock up to the 
work, placing the higher altitudes nearly on a par with 


that the sugar beet was cultivated atallonmy route. | 
presume, however, some must have tried it, and I should 
be pleased to know how they have succeeded. Those 
with whom I conversed, seemed to think it would not 
do atall; but why, Iam yetto learn. 1 have cultiva- 
ted it with great success ona hard clay soil, and ina 
climate little inferior in rigor, to that of the hill coun- 
try, and I must say, I think it the most valuable 
root crop that can possibly be raised, and am of opinion 
that it will yet be the great crop of the Northern 
states. To say nothing of the prospect of its value for 
sugar, I think it, upon the whole, the very best root we 
have for general stock. My pigs would last winter leave 
warm cooked swill, and run toraw beetsthrown tothem 
on the frozen ground. I shall however, speak of this 
root and its comparative value, more fully after har- 
vesting my present crop, and in the meanwhile, hope 
that with the introduction of good animals, will come 
that of well tilled fields of roots for their sustenance; 
hay alone, being hardly sufficient to keep them up to 
that full condition so agreable to behold. 

But to proceed. The sun had but little the advan- 
tage of us, in climbing up the high hills from Cherry 
Valley, so that we had a pretty fair meeting upon their 
burnished tops, and such a glorious view of the wide 
valley of the Mohawk, seen spread out before us, as 
would amply remunerate a sluggard for a whole year of 
early rising. The waters were shrouded in a misty 
wreath as far as the eye could reach; beyond, rose hill 
upon hill, and between on either side, waved such fields 
of golden wheat, tallcorn and green meadows, as would 
gladden the heart of any one to behold. It is an ex- 
ceedingly rich valley, the Mohawk, possessing great ca- 
pabilities, and well may it challenge the admiration of 
the traveller, not only for its fertility of soil, but ever 
varied roll of hill and dale, and gentle flowing streams. 

We found some very good Leicester sheep, at Mr. 
John Wilkinson’s of Esperance, and the prices he men- 
tioned for them, I thought low—they seemed to be bred 
with care, and the manner in which they were handled 
in pasture, bya well trained shepherd dog of the Scotch 
breed, was quite gratifying. At the farm of Mr. Dunn, 
at Dunnsville, we saw Liecesters also, of the largest 
size. One buck among them, the farmer assured me, 
weighed 334 Ibs. To the amateurs of large animals, 
and to every one desirous of increasing their sizes, I 
recommend these sheep, but will — add, that they 
are not to my fancy at all, and I would much sooner 
choose a breed of half their size, even if I were desirous 
of raising the greatest given quantity of mutton from 
the same number of acres, and same amount of food. 
These large animals are no workers in pasture, and 
must stand up to their knees in grass and clover during 
summer, and be highly fed on roots in the winter, or it 
is quite impossible to keep them up to the work—so 
says every intelligent breeder that I have conversed 
with upon the subject. Mr. Dunn, residing in Albany, 
I had not the pleasure of seeing, to learn his opinion, 
which, for ought I know, may be the antipodes to the 
above. He also hasa superb herd of dairy cows of Mr. 
Bullock’s breed of Short Horns. They are dcep and 
rich milkers, and on good pastures, I should consider 
them very valuable and productive animals. 

Leaving the turnpihe about two miles this side of 
Albany, we moved round a beautiful park composed 
mostly of evergreens, at the gate of the Three Hills 
farm, belonging to Mr. C. N. Bement. This place is 
greatly improved since coming into his possession; a 
charming house with a nicely arranged and well stock- 
ed garden in front, neat fences, and young trees planted 
out and flourishing in rows, where before it was all bar- 
ren and desolate, and other rural embellishments are in 
progress, that will soon make his home, as indeed it is 
now, a very agreeable one to occupy. 

The crops here, were better than I expected to find 
them on so light a soil, the oats, if any thing were too 
rank in growth, the rye good and the mangel wurtzel the 
best I have seen this year. The ruta baga also, was 
very promising, though in common with other crops, 
where I had visited, the cold heavy rains had some- 
what put them back. I much liked his yard, barn, 
and stable arrangements, and in building for myself 
should copy the piggery, merely doubling the width, and 
making two rows of pens with accompanying yards on 
each side of the gangway. I “und here a very cheap 
and simple apparatus for raising water, in successful 
operation. A small stream runs through the farm, 
across which a dam is thrown that gives a fall of 34 feet. 
An overshot wheel of 2 fect 8 inches in diameter, is 
here placed with a pump 19 inches bore, and 10 inches 
long, forces up from 12 to 1400 gallons per day to the 
height of 55 feet, and 42 rods distance to the mansion 
house, from whence it is carried, in lead pipes down to 
the stock yards, piggery and barns. The water works 
are protected by cheap covering, from the frosts of 
winter, and the supply during the most intense frosts, is 
always kept up, making a comfort and convenience in 
obtaining this necessary fluid, that highly commends it- 
self to the attention of all who are desirous of bringing 
water to their houses and stock-yards. 

Mr. B.’s Durhams, like every other breeder I have 
called upon, have become pretty well thinned in point 
of numbers ; he has however, a few still for sale. Among 
these I would particularly notice his yearling bull Asto 
ria, as being of good size, and of very perfect symmetry 
of form. 1 also took quite a fancy to a large three 
year old heifer, the name of which I do not recollect. 
But Durhams asI have before hinted, I do not think 
the proper stock on light soils, either at the North or 





the lower and more ameniable regions. I could not learn 


South. There are exceptions, but as a grand rule, they 


must have a luxuriant pasture that produces a good 
thick bite in summer, with generous feed throughout 
the winter, or it is idle to think that they can be kept 
up to good flesh and great size. I believe Mr. B. for 
one, is becoming convinced of this, and has accordingly 
procured some Devons, an Ayreshire heifer, with more 
expected soon to arrive from abroad, and alsoa few good 
native cows. One of these last of handsome colour, 
limb and shape, unites extraordinary milking qualities. 
From the 19th of December to the 18th of January, she 
made 56 lbs. of well worked butter, which is nearly 2 
Ibs. per day, a great yield for the dead of winter. She 
is what I think Col. Jaques would class among his ce- 
lebrated “ cream pot” breed, without hesitation. I have 
ever been a great advocate for the improvement of our 
native breeds of all description of stock, and Iam glad 
to see Mr. B. enterupon the subject so spiritedly. Mas- 
sachusetts’ able Agricultural Commissioner, Mr. Col- 
man, has shown by his reports, that we are not defi- 
cient in first rate dairy cows. These have only to be 
carefully selected andcrossed with Durham bulls of fine 
points, middling size, and of deep milking families, to 
soon ensure as valuablea breed of dairy cows, as could 
be imported at ten times their expense from abroad. In 
this way, the Ayreshires have been made, that have be- 
come second, now only to the Durhams. Could the at- 
tention of stock breeders be better employed than turn- 
ing to this subject? It really seems to me the only way 
that our country can ever be filled up with good milk- 
ing and fattening animals. A few years of such breed- 
ing, would assuredly do more for us than a century of 
importations. 

I here saw a pair of young Herefords, imported in 
May—I am not much conversant with this breed, but if 
these be fair specimens, as I am assured they are, when 
full grown, they must be very large and noble animals. 
They have not the fineness of head or great angle from 
the hip bone back, and thickness of loin of the Short 
Horn; they have latterly however, generally beat them 
in weight, at 4 years old and above; and at the Smith- 
field cattle show last year, I am informed, took five out 
of the seven prizes. Under 4 years the Short Horns at- 
tain greater size and better flesh, maturing soonest, and 
are far before them as milkers. The Herefords are a 
dark red witha white or brockled face, white breast 
and bellies, and occasionally linebacked. They are long 
bodied, straight limbed, and heavy in the most valuable 
points, thrifty, and of good constitutions. For power in 
the yoke, they probably excel all other breeds, and for 
fine and at the same time, heavy beef, I should think 
they would obtain great favor with the western grazier. 
Mr. B. is making several experiments of crossing with 
all these breeds, not only on the native stock, but some- 
what with each other, and will doubtless take pleasure 
in giving the public full particulars of the result. 

The stock of sheep is highly bred, and is of sufficient 
variety—Merino, South Down and Leicester. Of the 
pigs, I need say but little, inasmuch as they have a very 
numerous representation abroad, that are able to speak 
pretty well for themselves. A new boar, from Col. 
Williams’ late importation, has been added within a 
short time to the piggery. He has good points, and 
promises when full grown, to be of great size. His co- 
lor, however, and some other characteristics are diffe- 
rent from the old stock. It was merely accidental Mr. 
Hawes bringing over animals with so much black in 
them, as those who have long resided in Berkshire Co. 
England, tell me that the original color of this race 
abounded quite as much in white as black spots. There 
are other points besides color, to distinguish this superb 
breed of hogs, for instance, their great thickness of 
ham and shoulder; long straight round barrel, their hair 
and pointed ears, these make them recognized at once 
to those who are atall conversable with Berkshire blood. 

A. B. ALLEN. 


China Tree Corn. 
Albany, Oct. 31, 1839. 
Mr. J. Burt—Dear Sir—You will confer a particular 
favor by inserting the enclosed communication of Mr. 
Roberts, in the next number of the Cultivator. If ever 
in my power, I will be happy to reciprocate the favor. 
Yours very respectfully, 
W. THORBURN. 
{From the Baltimore American Farmer of October 9.] 


Cuina TrEE Corn.—T here are few subjects on which 
such opposite opinions have been formed and expressed, 
as there have been in regard to this corn. Whilst in 
some places it is denounced as a humbug and acheat, in 
others it is declared to be a valuable and prolific varie- 
ty, and is considered worthy the attention of the farmer. 
We have heretofore published communications highly 
favorable to it from Mr. Sangston and Dr. Muse, and we 
present a second one this week from the pen of Ed. P. 
Roberts, Esq. who has felt itdue to Mr. Thorburn to 
give this second testimony in his favor. We frequently 
hear of disappointments in the result of planting seeds, 
which in many cases are produced no doubt from unsui- 
table location, or other similar circumstances, but there 
is as little doubt, are as often from the want of genuine- 
ness in the seed. As we are anxious to do justice to 
every one, we most cheerfully give place to the commu- 
nication of Mr. R. 





THE CHINESE TREE CORN, 

J. S. Skinner, Esq.—Dear Sir—In publishing my note 
on the subject of the Chinese Tree Corn, of the 31st of 
July last, you appended a note from a corresnvondent of 
Fairfax county Virginia, who remarks, that he had 





“ planted two ears of the Chinese Tree Corn upon land 
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well manured and limed—the result will prove it abso- 
lutely worthless, aad more like a rush than a tree.” 

I have read also in your paper anarticle from that ex- 
cellent paper, “ The Yankee Farmer,” whose editor af 
firms, that “the China Corn is a complete deception 
practised upon the credulous and confiding public,” and 
adds with great severity,—and if the Chinese Tree Corn 
was the worthless thing represented, with equal justice, 
—that the author of the deception would be entitled to 
the severest reprehension. The same article contains 
the declaration of Mr. Howard, the able con:iuctor of the 
Zanesville Gazette, that it was not an early corn, and 
that some farmers “observe that it will require two 
years to mature this corn.” 

I have no doubt that each of those gentlemen have 
spoken conscientiously upon this subject, and Iam 
equally certain, from the result of my own experiment, 
that they have been deceived in the variety of corn they | 
have purchased as the Chinese Tree Corn; for it is im-| 
possible that results so different to my own, could, un- 
der any other circumstances have occurred. 

As I promised you inmy former note that “in the fall 
I would measure my little patch, and give you a faith- 
ful account of its yield,” I now proceed to redeem that 
pledge, and I do it with the more cheerfulness, as I con- 
ceive it but an act of justice due to Mr. Thorburn, that 
those at least with whom his corn has succeeded well, 
should speak of it as it deserves, in order that so far as 
their moral influence may go, his name may be rescued 
from the fate of those who practise “ deception” either 
upon private individuals, or the public. 

With these explanatory remarks, I will stateits yield, 
and such other characteristic traits as it strikes me to 
possess. 

My patch was planted on a plot of ground in my gar- 
den, 32 by 23 feet in dimensions, making 736 square feet. 
The soil was a deep rich loam, which as I described to 
you, I highly manured. It had the benefit of good cul- 
ture, and its working was always done at the right time. 
On the 15th of September, I gathered and housed my 
little crop, consisting of 254 good ears, rejecting all the 
nubbins. While the corn was inthe roasting ear state, 
as I observed in my former note, I pulled 24 good ears. 
If then, I add these to those I pulled on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, it gives the product of 268 ears on 736 suqare 
feet of ground, and as there are 43,564 square feet in an 
acre, the yield calculating that each ear will shell halfa 
pint of corn* was at the rate of 128 33-64 bushels per 
acre. But this is far short of the actual yield, as one 
of my cows found her way into my garden on the night 
of the 25th of August, and destroyed a considerable 
quantity. Besides this, my chickens depredated largely 
uponit. Having spoken of its yield, I will proceed to 
state its peculiar traits of character. 

Its suckers branch out from the root, and after arriv- 
ing at maturity, it is difficult to distinguish them from 
the main stalks, being so nearly equal in size, and so 
alike in appearance. 

The stalks and suckers were from 9 to 11 feet high: 
not so thick as may be supposed from the number of 
suckers which were thrown out and permitted to grow, 
as the larger varieties of field corn, which are generally 
carefully suckered. From actual measurement, howev- 
er, I can state that the suckers and stalks in my patch 
were frotn 3 3-10 to 4 1-10 inches in circumference, mea- 
sured four inches from the ground. J planted but two 
grains of corn in each hill, and yet these hills had on 
them 10, 14, and in one instance 19 good sized ears each. 

The ears have 10 rows of grain on them, are from 8 
to 11 inches long, of medium thickness; the grain a 
beautiful pearly white flint, of great specific gravity, 
and from the sweetness of the roasting ears which we 
cooked, I have no doubt will prove an excellent meal 
corn, and be found to vossess a very large quantity of 
saccharine matter. It makes, as may be presumed, a 
very large quantity of fodder; and on that account is 
desirable to a very great portion of corn planters, most 
of whom rely in a measure upon their cornfields to fur- 
nish winter provender for their stock. 

So far from its being a late corn, and requiring two 
seasons to mature it, I consider it an early corn, which 
opinion is berne out by the fact of my having gathered 
and housed mine on the 15th of September, a period 
when much other corn is scarcely out of the milky state. 

I have given the result of my own experience above, 
and wil! add, that two of my friends who made experi- 
ments witli it also, speak in high terms of its productive- 
ness. Besides these gentlemen, I observe in your paper 
that Dr. Muse and Mr. Sangston, of the Eastern shore of 
this state, are well pleased with their experiments. 

I have thus discharged a duty which I owe to Mr. 
Thorburn, and will remark, that in doing sol have no 
possible interest, either of a pecuniary nature, or of feel- 
ing, to subserve. He is a gentlemen that I know not ex- 
cept by reputation. I have never bad the slightest cor- 
respondence with him; and in all human probability 
never will. But it is sufficient for me to know that he 
is a distinguished Seedsman, and that he is the original of 


Sugar. 


The population of all the sugar growing countries in 
the world is about 408,000,000—it is estimated that each 
inhabitant consumes ten pounds per annum—amounting 
in all to 4,680,000,000 Ibs. nearly four times as much as 
is consumed in Europe, and in the United States. Great 
Britain consumes 400,000,000 Ibs. or 24 Ibs. to each in- 
habitant—the United States 200,000,000 Ibs. or 16 Ibs. 
to each inhabitant—our domestic production being esti- 
at 50,000,000 Ibs. In Ireland the consumption is 40,000.- 
000 Ibs. or 61bs. to each inhabitant. In Russia it is still 
less, being 60,000,000 Ibs. or only about a pound to an 
inhabitant. Of the quantity consumed in Russia, it is 
supposed that 8.000,000 Ibs. are beet sugar, Belgium 
consumes 30,000,000 Ibs. or 7 lbs. to an inhabitant, of 
which 5,000,000 Ibs. are beet—and Prussia, Austria and 
the east of Germany, 200,000,000 Ibs. or four pounds to 
an inhabitant, of which 20,000,000 lbs. are beet. Hol- 
land consumes 50,000,000 Ibs. or 16 Ibs. to an inhabitant. 
Spain the same quantity, or almost 4 lbs. to an inhabi- 
tant. France, 230,304,549 Ibs. or 7 lbs to an inhabitant 
—of this, 107,905,785 Ibs. were, in 1836, manufactured 
from beet roots. Thus we have, for the total consump- 
tion of sugar in Europe, 1,267,000,000 Ibs.—of which 
140,000,000 Ibs. or 62,500 tons are beet sugar—and for 
the annual consumption throughout the world, 6,267,000, 
000 Ibs.—worth, at 6 cents a pound $376,620,000. 

Margraff, a Persian chemist of Berlin, made the dis- 
covery nearly a hundred years ago, that the beet root 
contained a good crystalizable sugar. After this he en- 
larged and varied his experiments, but did not invent 
means of making sugar from the raw material, on a 
scale sufficiently large to render it an object of interest 
to capitalists. He died in 1782. It was Archad, also a 
chemist of Berlin, who discovered the method of ex- 
tracting sugar from the beet on a large scale, and at a 
moderate expense. He first announced this result in 
1797. The {National Institute of France, appointed a 
commissioner to examine into the subject. Manufacto- 
ries were established, but were not successful—and the 
high hopes which had arisen, of this new branch of in- 
dustry in France, seemed destined to disappointment.— 
Political events, however, afterwards favored the at- 
tempt to find an indigenous source for the supply of su- 
gar, and after many experiments, the preference was 
given to the beet. In January 1812, Napoleon issued a 
decree establishing five chemical schools for teaching 
the process of beet sugar making—detaching one hun- 
dred students from schools of medicine, pharmacy and 
chemistry, to be instructed in those establishments, and 
creating four imperial manufactories, capable of making 
4,408,000 Ibs. of raw sugar annually. Premiums were 
also awarded to persons who had already distinguished 
themselves bya successful application to this new branch 
of industry—and an impulse was thus given to the ma- 
nufacture of beet sugar throughout France. The bat- 
tle of Waterloo gave a great shock to this branch of in- 
dustry, but some of the sugar establishments continued 
to thrive after this action; and in 1818, after the allied 
troops had left Paris, the government began to turn its 
attention towards the encouragement of an industry, 
which had struggled meritoriously and successfully, to 
preserve a boon to the French nation. It has already 
been stated, that in 1836, 107,905,785 pounds of sugar 
were made from beet roots.—North American Review. 

Cost of Raising Sugar Beets and other Roots. 

In examining an estimate of the expenses of making 
beet sugar in this country, many farmers will consider 
that the expense of raising the roots is reckoned too 
low; this is owing to the little attention that has been 
paid to root crops, and to farmers in general not being 
acquainted with the best and most economical method 
of culture, and not having machines and implements to 
enable them to manage the growing of root crops to ad- 
vantage. 

These unfavorable opinions will in a measure conti- 
nue, till root culture is more in practice, for though ca- 
ses are stated of crops raised ata small expense, they 
will be regarded as extraordinary cases, and estimates 
made on paper, in which no error can be pointed out, 





will be looked upon as something uncertain; yet these | 
favorable accounts wil! lead the enterprising and intelli- 


gent to try and see whether these things are so, and al- 
though their expectations may not always be realized, 
yet they will find a great advantage in attending to root 


culture and be led to inquire into the most frugal me- 


thod of pursuingit. Farmers whodig up a small pateh 


and sow it in beets, and do not weed it till there are five 


hundred weeds to one plant, may find that the cost of 
raising a bushel of beets is oue dollar, when with pru- 


dential management in raising on a large scale, ten to 


twelve bushels may be raised with this expense. 
In raising beets and some other crops ina garden we 
have managed to do the weeding before sowing, and find 


that itis a great saving of labor: that is, pursue that 


manner of culture that will destrey the weeds before 
the seed is sown; and the same plan may be followed 
in field culture, and even to greater advantage, as most 


i icitous about his fame : Re, 5 
Laurie Todd, to make me feel solicito | of the labor can be done by animal labor, which is much 


and willing, whenever that fame may be assailed with 

unmerited obloquy, to take up the gauntlet, couch a 

lance, and run the hazards of a tourney in his defence. 
I will conclnde this, perhaps uninteresting letter by 

stating, that Iam so well pleased with the Chinese Tree 

Corn, thatI have determined to plant no other kind next 

season as acrop corn. ED. P. ROBERTS. 
Mulberry Grove, Oct. 1, 1839. 


*% monoured an 8 inch ear, the yield of which was half 
a pint. 





cheaper than manual labor in this country. and this, as | 
has been observed in the articles lately published on the | 
subject, will enable us to raise beets as cheap as they are | 


raised in France. 

Our method has been to put on the manure and stir 
up the ground in the fall or early in the spring, the for- 
mer is preferable, asa frost will loosen the soil and 
make it mellow, and the weeds will start in the spring 
before the soil is dry enough to work. When the 
wecds were well started, we worked the ground ove: 





again. About the 20th of May the ground was well 
worked over, and the seed sown, after being soaked, so 
that it would come up in a short time; the plants were 
up and large enough to hoe when scarcely any weeds 
appeared, the hoeing was done in a short time, the soil 
being very light and mellow, and there was but little 
trouble on account of weeds through the season, they 
having been mostly destroyed before sowing. If this 
plan should be pursued in field culture it would save 
nearly one-half of the expense. One hour’s work with 
a horse and cultivator in stirring the earth and destroy- 
ing weeds before sowing, would save several days in 
hoeing. 

The following method of culture for a field crop would 
be very economical as to weeding, which seems to be 
the most expensive part of the cultivation. A piece of 
land, a deep mellow soil that has been well manured 
and planted one year in corn or potatoes, would be in 
good condition for a beetcrop. If it has been ploughed 
more than one year there would be danger from the 
grub worm, which, we believe is the principal injury 
from insects to which the sugar beet is liable. 

A piece shouid be selected that can be ploughed deep, 
and the stones, if any, removed. If there has not been 
sufficient manure applied to the previous crop, apply the 
manure and plough the ground very deep in the fall; if 
it cannot be done at this season, then as early as possi- 
ble in the spring. When the weeds have started, go 
over it with a cultivator, and in a few weeks go over it 
again in the same way, this will loosen and pulverize 
the soil and destroy the weeds. From the 20th of May 
to the Ist of June, let the earth be thoroughly stirred 
with a cultivator, or if the soil be not very loose it may 
be well to plough it again, then go over it with a light 
harrow to make the surface level and smooth, and the 
soil fine; be ready to sow as soon as the ground is pre- 
pared while the surface is moist and that the plants may 
get the start of the weeds. Pour water as hot as can be 
borne by the Land, on the seed and let it soak a day and 
a halfor two days, then it will vegetate and up, and the 
plants will be large enough to hoe before the few weeds 
are liable to grow up, so as to be much trouble. 

Sow the seed with a machine and the expense will be 
light. Let the rews be from two to two and a half feet 
apart, then a light cultivator may be used between the 
rows ; in thinning the plants let them stand about one 
fuot apart. If any places are vacant from the seed not 
growing or the grub worms eating them, the deficiency 
may be supplied by transplanting ; though transplanted 
beets do not form so handsome a root, yet they yield 
about as much as the other. The expense for weeding 
and loosening the soil will not be great. In harvesting 
if the beets cannot be pulled easily, a furrow may be 
ploughed near each row with a horse plough, then they 
may be pulled with little labor. By this, or some better 
way if it can be devised, beets may be raised at a small 
expense, and as lands and animal labor are cheaper 
here than in France, and as much Jabor can be done 
here by animals which is performed there by the hands, 
we think our advantages are equal to that of France in 
the cheapness of manual labor. But supposing our ad- 
vantages inraising the beets are not equal asto a cheap 
production, we have reckoned the expense higher in the 
calculations we have published so as to conform to a 
fair estimate on all expenses. Instead of $3.50 per ton 
as in France, we have reckoned at $5 per ton. No cal- 
culation on the expense of raising beets or other crops 
can be made exactly suited to all parts of the country, 
as the prices of Jabor and land ave . ifferent. Near ci- 
ties and large towns, and near the seaboard owing to good 
advantages for markets and communication, lands are 
higher, and the rent of them more of course than in the 
interior; in such cases labor too is usually somewhat 
higher. 

Estimated expense of an acre of Sugar Beets. 

Use of an acre of land well prepared for beets and 

manured, or managed in the previous crop,.... $12 00 


Ploughing,..... bd cae eb bent esdnee erases eens 4 00 
Cultivating, horse, cultivator, and hand 2 hours, 50 
Twice more before sowing, ......-..+cceceses 1 00 
Seed $2.25, sowing with a machine, 75,........ 3 00 
WU CE cc accuan cavers er sneeseedeuntoet 4 00 

Second hoeing, thinning, and transplanting to 
SUPPY GEBCICRCICS, «0 oooccccocereseos aesoe 68D 

Hoeing again and loosening the ground with ma- 
Cs 40.600 400:9: 40055 090409005%0% ccccve SO 
Harvesting, ..... Prrrererrerrrirririt retry 9 00 
$40 00 


Make the rows 2 feet four inches apart, and then a cul- 
tivator can be used in hoeing. If the beets stand one 
foot apart in the rows, and weigh 24 lbs. each, the yield 
will be 20 tons. In rich ground, at that distance, a great 
number will weigh 4 or 5 Ibs. each; twenty tons is a 
good crop, probably a large crop, but not extremely 
large for in some cases 25 or 30 tons to the acre have 
been raised in this country. At the above expense of 
$40 to the acre with a yield of 20 tons the cost would be 
two dollars per ton. We make this estimate to show 
how cheap beets may be raised under favorable circum- 
stances, such as good iand ata fair price, convenient 
machinery and implements, and the most prudential ma- 
nagement in the culture, with labor at a moderate price, 
and a favorableseason. We have no doubt thatin some 
parts of New England beets could be produced in great 
abundance at the above price; but we must not always 
expect a combination of favorable circumstances. 

Supposing we reckon the produce only two-thirds as 
much as above, say 13§ tons and the cost 334 per cent 
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more, which will be 53.33; then the cost of the beets 
will be only $4 per ton, one-fifth less than Mr. Bosson 
reckoned in his calculation on the cost of the beet sugar. 
If we reckon 50 pounds to the bushel, 13 14 tons to the 
acre would be only 533 bushels which would be no more 
than a middling crop; not half so much as has been 
raised in a number of cases that have been named. 





Fiemish Hasbandry. 
AN ACCOUNT OF SOME SELECT FARMS, 

The dete .ls of Flemish husbandry cannot be better ex- 
plained than by reference toa fewof the best cultivated 
farms in different parts of the country. There is a 
greatuniformity inthe general practice, but there are con- 








siderable variations introduced in consequence of the 
diversity of soil and situation. One of the first farms we 
shall notice is situated within a mile of Courtray, and 
is in the occupation of a man who has more theoretical 
knowledge of aggiculture than most other Flemish far- 
mers; he is a native of France, but has passed a great 
part of his life in Flanders; and his wife, who seems 
very active and well acquainted with the details of a 
farm, especially the dairy, isa Flemish woman. The 
place where the farm is situated is called Walle. The 
extent is thirty-six bonniers, each bonnier being about 
three acres. The soil is a good sound Joam, which, al- 
though it is there called a strong soil, would not be rec- 
koned very heavy in those counties in England where 
the clay prevails. It is such land as may be seen in 
parts of Essex and Hertfordshire, which will produce 
good beans, without being too heavy for turnips, or even 
carrots. The quality of the soil does not vary mate- 
rially through the farm. It is not of so rich a nature as 
the clays of the polders, and, when washed, contains a 
considerable portion of silicious sand; but it has been 
enriched by repeated and ample manuring, not only by 
the dung and urine of the cattle kept on the farm, but 
by purchased manure of every description, especially 
the sweepings of the streets of Courtray and the emp- 
tying of privies. 

The farm-buildings are very conveniently arranged at 
a small distance from the high road, from which there is 
an approach by an avenue of trees. The farm house, 
which is substantial and convenient, and the stables for 
the horses, occupy one side of a square or rectangle of 
sixty yards long by fifty wide. Opposite the house stands 
a roomy barn, and another occupies two-thirds of the 
west side of the square. Theeast side is taken up with 
a cow house, ox-stalls, and other useful buildings, The 
entrance is by a gate-way with double gates, at the 
north-east angle of the yard. A paved causeway ten 
feet wide runs all round the farm-yard, raised about 
eighteen inches above it. ‘The cow-stall, barns, &c. are 
ona level with this causeway: and the yard slopes gently 
towards the middle, where there is an oval tank sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, which rises two feet above the 

ard. There is an opening in this wall sufficient to al- 
ow a cart to be backed into it: from this opening the 
bottom slopes to the further end, where it is three feet 
deep. This is the croupissior, into which all the liquid 
part of the dung runs, when it is washed by the rain, 
through openings left in the wall which surrounds it.— 
The urine is collected in another large vaulted reservoir 
immediately under the cow-house and ox-stalls. 

This description applies equally to most of the farm- 
yards attached to large farms; for one hundred and twen- 
ty acres is a large farin in Flanders. 

Thirty cows are constantly kept on this farm, and six 
horses, besides young heifers and colts. The cows are 
always kept in the stalls, and fed with green food in 
summer, and roots with meal in winter. Each cow has 
a stall in which sheis tied up by herself, separated from 
the next by a large flat slab of stone about four feet 
square set on edge. Thereis a low stone trough before 
her, and an opening in the wall to give her air. She is 
tied by a leather strap round her neck, with a chain fas- 
tened to a staple, which goes through the wall and is se- 
cured by a nut and screw on the other side. The cow- 
stable is forty yards long without any division, and six 
yards wide, so that there is much room behind the cows. 
In the middle against the wall is a pump to supply wa- 
ter for the cows and to wash out the stable, which is 
very frequently done, the whole being swept into the 
urine-tank below through an aperture, towards which 
all the gutters slope from the cows stalls. Under the 
pump isa stone cistern, which is constantly kept full, 
that the water may acquire the temperature of the air. 
In this cistern bean or rye meal is mixed, in the propor- 
tion of a large double-handful to three gallons of water, 
so that the cows never drink the water without this ad- 
dition. It is supposed to increase their milk and make 
it richer. Outside of the building is the pump, by 
which the urine is raised to fill the casks in which it is 
conveyed to the land. Another pump is in the centre 
tank, by which the dung water is raised, either to mix 
with the urine when rape-cakes have been dissolved in 
ft, or to pour itover the solid dung to accelerate the pu- 
trefaction. The pens for fattening calves, are placed 
klong the wall behind the cows, and, being only two fect 
wide, take up very little room; there are only two or 
three of these, for, so near a considerable town, the 
fatting of calves is not so profitable as selling fresh but- 
ter. 

A few acres of grass are kept in permanent pasture 
near the house, and the cows are put there fora few 
hours every day in summer, more for exercise, and for 
the sake of their health, than for grazing. All the rest 
of the land is arable, and cultivated very strictly accord- 





ing toa regular rotation. Mr. Doutreluinge, the occu- 


pier, informed us, that he had several times made ex- 
periments by varying the usual course; at one time in- 
creasing the quantity of flax, and at another that of 
colza ; but he found, by keeping very exact accounts of 
the expense and produce, that every deviation caused a 
loss in the end. The rotation is very simple. The 
whole of the arable land he divides into six parts—one 
partis half in fax and half in colza, one wheat, one 
rye and turnips, one oats (five-sixth of which with clo- 
ver-seed,) one clover, with a small pruportion in pota- 
toes and carrots, one two-thirds wheat and one-third 
beans. 

The land intended for flax is ploughed soon after har- 
vest with a very shallow furrow, or only well harrowed 
to destroy the stubble ; rotten dung is spread over it, at 
the rate of twenty large loads per acre, about the month 
of September. It is left spread on the land for some 
time, and thenrolled with a heavy roller: this is to press 
it into the ground, and make itfine. It is then ploughed 
in with a shallow furrow. When the plough has made 
a furrow, six or eight men with spades dig spits of earth 
out of the bottom of it, which they set upon the part 
already turned up, so that the ground is partially 
trenched. The plough on its return fills the holes thus 
made, and, when the whole is finished, it lies in a very 
rough state with large clods all over it; so it remains all 
winter. In spring, when the clods are pulverized by 
the frost, the harrows pass over repeatedly and level 
the surface. The land is then ploughed and harrowed 
several times, till it is thought sufficiently fine. Liquid 
manure is now put on. This consists chiefly of the 
emptyings of privies and the urine of cows, and also 
of rape-cakes dissolved in urine, and left to ferment for 
some time, which is done in the open tank in the yard. 
The quantity of rape-cake used depends on the supply 
of vidanges, which are preferred, the other being only 
a substitute. This is allowed to soak into the ground 
for a few days. It is then well harrowed, and the lin- 
seed is sown at the rate of about three bushels to the 
acre, and covered by the harrows reversed or the trai- 
neau. The only peculiarity in this process is the spread- 
ing of dung over the land and letting it remain some 
time before it is ploughed in. According to the prevail- 
ing opinions, we shoul: say that a portion of it must 
evaporate and be dissipated. But the practice must not 
be hastily condemned on mere theoretical principles. It 
is well known that there is no manure so good for flax 
as that which is collected in the towns by poor people, 
who sweep the streets, and make composts of every- 
thing which is capable of putrefaction. This compost 
is sold, in a dry state, by measure; and we have re- 
peatedly seen the preparers of this manure spread it 
out in dry places in the sun to bring it to a marketable 
state. Probably the origin of this may have been that, 
by being dry, the carriage of it is lighter; but that the 
virtue of the compost is not lost by drying appears from 
the reputation it has amongst the farmers, who piously 
believe that its extraordinary effects are to be ascribed 
to a peculiar blessing of God, as it enables the poor and 
destitute to gain a livelihood. It must be recollected 
that this manure isso prepared by repeated turning and 
watering, and that the vegetable fibres in it are almost 
entirely decomposed. Itis probably that in drying noth- 
ing is evaporated but simple moisture. This practice 
being peculiar, and not very generally adopted, renders 
it more deserving of notice. 

A little beyond Courtray along the Lys, towards 
Menin, is a farm particularly noticed by Mr. Radcliffe 
in his report of the husbandry of Flanders. It was 
then in the occupation of a Mr. Van Bogeart, who at- 
terwards retired with a competent fortune, chiefly ac- 
quired by farming. It is now occupied by Mr. De Bra- 
banter, who cultivates it very carefully, with some 
slight deviations from the practice of his predecessor. 
This farm is called Vollander, and is one of the finest 
and most compact we have seen. It consists of about 
one hundred and forty acres, of which about twenty are 
fine meadows along the river, occasionally flooded in 
winter, but not irrigated ; about ten acres are rich heavy 
land, adjoining the meadows, in which beans and wheat 
thrive well; all the remainder, about one hundred and 
six acres, or rather nore, lie in an oblong field bounded 
by a hedge-row, at one corner of which, nearest the 
river, stand the farm-buildings. A road or path, six 
feet wide, runs through the middle of the field, and the 
road which leads to the farm-yard skirts one end of it. 
The soil of this field is a rich light loam, which lies 
over a substratum of clay, but at such a depth as to be 
perfectly sound and dry. It is not extremely fertile in 
its own nature, but has been rendered so by many ycars 
of an improving husbandry. Every part of the land 
has been repeatedly trenched and stirred two or three 
feet deep; and the immense quantity of manure, chiefly 
liquid, put on year after year, has converted the whole 
intoa very rich mould. The strength and vigour of the 
crops bear witness to the goodness of the husbandry. 
As we walked along the middle path, which is just wide 
enough to admit the wheels of a cart, the whole pro- 
duce might be seen at once. It was just the time when 
the flax bad been pulled, and remained stacked on the 
ground. The colza had been beat out, but the stems 
remained in heaps where they had been cut. There 
were fifteen acres of most beautiful flax of a bright 
straw-colour, and the stems a yard long. This, besides 
the seed, was worth in the stack from 25/. to 301. per 
acre; twelve acres of colza had produced about fifty 
quarters of seed ; eighteen acres of oats looked so pro- 
mising, that they could not be set at less than nine quar- 
ters per acres; eighteen acres of wheat, which stood 
well with short but plump ears, we valued at five quarters 





per acres; eighteen of rye, partly cut, with the straw 
above six feet high, would probably produce rather more 
than the wheat. There were six acres of white poppy, 
of which every plant was strong and upright, and the 
ground under it as clean as a garden; we are no judges 
of this crop, but we were informed that the expected 
produce would be about seven or eight hectolitres 
(twenty to twenty-three bushels)* per acre; six acres 
were in potatoes, expected to produce eight hundred 
hectolitres (two thousand two hundred and seventy 
bushels :—three hundred and seventy-eight bushels per 
acre.) A small patch, about an acre, was in carrots, 
which looked fine and large ; twelve acres were in clo- 
ver, nearly the whole of which was cut green to give to 
the cows and horses; it produces three good cuts in the 
year where itis not allowed to goto seed. The ten 
acres of heavy land were partly in beans and partly in 
wheat. 

Thus we have one hundred and sixteen acres all pro- 
fitably cropped, leaving four acres for the roads and 
farm buildings. Although this farm is within two miles 
and ahalf of Courtray, the greatest part of the manure 
is collected on the farm. Rape-cake is used more pro- 
fusely, and to this, as well as to the depth of the soil, 
the beauty of the flax is ascribed. Mr. De Brabanter 
usually sows his flax after oats, which, on this account, 
have been very highly manured. His urine-tank is very 
capacious, like a large cellar under his cow-house. The 
farm-buildings are arranged nearly as those of the last 
described farm; he has a large dry vault to store his 
roots in winter. His stock consists of twenty-seven cows 
in milk, five or six heifers, nine horses, and three colts. 
The rent of this farm, including land-tax and other im- 
posts paid by the tenant, amounts to 4880 francs, 1871. 
15s. which is fully equal to 2701. in England, taking the 
value of agricultural produce in the two countries as a 
measure. 

There is nothing very peculiar in the practice of Mr. 
De Brabanter. He ploughs the land well, lays it in nar- 
row stiches with deep intervals dug out by the spade, 
puts manure with every crop, more or less, keeps the 
land clean by weeding, and adopts a long and varied ro- 
tation. 

The beauty of this farm consists in the equality of the 
soil of the great field and itsdepth. Thisisnotso much 
owing to natural advantages, as to a leng course of stir- 
ring and manuring, by which there is such an accumu- 
lation of humus, as to render a sandy Joam, naturally 
of moderate fertility, equal to old garden ground, ab- 
sorbent and retentive of moisture, without being wet. 
The labourers on this farm were mostly lodged and 
boarded in the house, and they had all the appearance 
of being healthy and well fed. The farmer himself is a 
tall athletic man, with a good-natured, but shrewd 
countenance ; he seemed very ready to give every in- 
formation respecting his farm. His wife, equally ac- 
tive, superintends the dairy, and took some pride in 
showing us ina cool vaulted cellar numerous pans set 
on the brick floor filled with the last milking, and deeper 
vats in which the milk of the preceding day had been 
put in its progress towards churning. The milk, even 
when it is not intended to be skimmed, is always set in 
shallow pans for twelve hours before it is poured into 
the vats, and the different milkings are kept separate. 

The next farm which we shall notice is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the two preceding, and if the land is not 
quite so carefully tilled, it is made very productive from 
the quantity of stock kept uponit. It is situated be- 
tween Furnes and Dixmude, at a place called Stuives- 
kenkerke. It partakes of the nature of a polder farm; 
for the land may be considered as an old polder. The 
extent of the farm is considerable, upwards of four 
hundred acres, of which two hundred are in rich na- 
tural pastures, the remained is cultivated with the plough. 
The soilis here a good stiff joam, having the appear- 
ance of clay; but it approaches more nearty to a marly 
soil, which crumbles when moderately wetted. It con- 
tains a considerable proportion of calcareous matter mix- 
ed with sand and clay, and is deciledly of a superior quali- 
ty to that of the two preceding farms. It requires less ma- 
nure, butis more difficult to cultivate; both the ex- 
tremes of wet and dry in the weather rendering the 
plough useless. In the first case the surface is converte: 
into mud, and in the latter it cannot be ploughed ; for 
if sufficient strength were applied, it would rise in 
large clods, which would harden in the sun, and remain 
so tll continued wet or frost crumbled them again.— 
Wheat and beans are principal! crops, and the latter are 
more carefully cultivated than we have seen in any other 
part of Flanders; they are planted in rows, in imitation 
of kitchen-gardeners. A drill is drawn with a hoe, and 
beans are deposited in itthree or four inches apart; the 
earth out of the nextdrill serves to cover the seed. The 
distance between the drills is about ten inches or a foot, 
which in rich land is too near. When the beans are out 
of the ground the intervals are hoed. The produce is 
from three to five quarters per acre, but might be more 
with wider intervals, and more effective hocing. 

The rotation of crops on this farm is generally—1 fal- 
low ; 2, winter barley; 3, beans; 4, barley or wheat; 
5, beans, clover, potatoes; 6, wheat; 7, oats. The 
fallows are not ploughed before winter, but four times 
in spring and summer. Thirty cart loads of manure in 
a long state, without the straw being much decomposed, 
are puton before the last ploughing, and the winter 
barley is sown in October; the produce is cight quarters 
per acre. Wheat on the same preparation produces 
from four to five quarters, so that the land is better 





* A hectolitre is 2.837 Winchester bushels. 
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suited for barley, and this last gives a better return with 
less exhaustion of the soil; every year a small portion 
of the pasture is broken up, and sown with colza. This 
would probably not have been permitted, had the farm 
not been occupied by the son of the proprietor. 

The natural fertility of the soil is shown by the suc- 
cession of the crops produced on the newly-broken-up 
land without any manure; viz. colza, wheat, beans, 
barley, beans, wheat, clover, wheat, beans, oats. Af- 
ter this scouring is it no wonder that the soil wants rest; 
and this is given without much care, by merely allow- 
ing the natural grasses to spring up without the trouble 
of sowing the seeds. It takes three years before there 
is any tolerable pasture; but as itremains twenty years 
or more in grass before it is broken up again, the dete- 
riorating effect of the cropping is not observed. How 
much more productive might not the land be made by 
more judicious management! The whole of the farm 
has repeatedly undergone this process, and must have 
been extremely rich at first. At present it requires re- 
peated manuring to produce even average crops, except 
on that portion which has been broken up from old 
grass. Under a regular and judicious course of conver- 
tible husbandry, this land might be kept up in the high- 
est state of fertility, and the ultimate profit would be 
much greater. 

If we cannot altogether praise the management of the 
arable land, we must do justice to that of the dairy and 
stock. Here the finest and richest butter in the world 
is made. The stock consists of twenty-four milch cows, 
twenty-eight yearling calves, twenty-eight two-year-old 
heifers and steers, and fifty bullocks. All these are 
wintered on straw, hay, and split beans. The straw is 
cut into chaff, and the farmer, Mr. Graeve, son of the 
proprietor, a spirited young man, has procured from 
England a machine for cutting chaff, which is to be work- 
de by a horse, in the same mill by which he churns his 
butter. The bullocks are fattened onthe pastures, and 
are fit for the butcher by the end of July or August.— 
The weight of the carcass, when slaughtered, averages 
ninety stone, of eight pounds each, and sells for 12J. or 
2s. 8d. astone. The cows give each, on an average, 
twelve quarts of milk per day. He churns three times 
a week, making forty pounds at each churning. The 
cream only ischurned ina barrel-charn, which is turned 
by a horse. The butter comes in one hour and a quar- 
ter in summer; in winter it takes two or three hours.— 
As soon as it is taken out of the churn it is well washed, 
to get all the butter-milk out, and immediately salted: 
before night it is worked again, and more salt is added. 
It is then put into the cask, and brine is poured over it. 
It sells for one franc (10d.) the pound of twenty ounces. 
This butter is famed for its keeping, and is therefore 
much sought after for ships’ provision. Insummer there 
are fifty labourers on this farm, half of whom are 
boarded and lodged, and have from 8/. to 12/. yearly 
— The day labourers have 9d.a day and their 
ood. 

The calves which are reared, of which there were 
twenty-eight when we visited the farm, have per day a 
bushel of oats and eight oil-cakes amongst them, with 
hay and cut straw, from November to May. The fifty 
oxen havea sack of beans per day amongst them, and 
cut straw as much asthey caneat. There were two 
hundred sheep, which are folded on the fallows, and in 
the day-time feed in the pastures and along the canals 
and dykes. When they are fat they are sold and others 
boughtin. None are bred: for, when kept long on this 
land, they become subject to the staggers and the rot in 
winter and spring; they are therefore fattened and sold 
as soon as possible. 

The breed of pigs was much better than the generality 
of Flemish pigs, and appeared to have had a foreign 
cross, perhaps of a Berkshire hog; but there was no 
distinct account of this. The short legs and pricked 
ears clearly prove them not to be indigenous. 

The cows are dry for three months in the year; at 
that time they have only straw to eat, with a small quan- 
tity of meal diffused in the water they drink. They 
calve in April or May, and, when the grass becomes 
abundant, each cow is expected to give five pounds and 
a half of butter weekly; and as the pound is of twenty 
ounces, this is a large average, and shows good pasture. 

Hay is made more carefully and better stacked on this 
farm than we have seen it on any other. The ricks are 
square, as they are in England, and hold from forty to 
fifty tons of hay; they are carefully thatched, and want 
only the pulling and trimming of the ricks in Middle- 
sex, to vie with them in neatness. 

There are seventeen horses kept for farm-work ; these 
are mostly of a French breed, much more active and 
vigourous than the heavy Flemish horses. A good horse 
costs from 16/. to 201. The cows are mostly Dutch, and 
cost from 8/.to 101. each. They are large and have fine 
udders. The colour is generally black and white, the 
horns moderate, and the skin fine. They are not so 
high as the Holderness cows, but their carcasses are as 
large; some of them give an astonishing quantity of 
milk. 

This is one of the largest farms in Flanders, and may 
be considered as an intermediate between the upland 
farms and the polders. The buildings are scattered and 
irregular. It was formerly the property of a religious 
order, but confiscated and sold at the Revolution in 
1794. The chapel still remains, but it is converted into 
a barn. The tenant purchased the land for a small sum 
compared to its worth, and his son is the present occu- 
pier. A small canal winds through the property, act- 
ing asa drain for the superfluous water, and at the same 
time as an easy means of conveying the produce of the 





farm-yard, and taking manure to the fields bordering 
upon it. With a little attention it is not difficult to make 
this farm produce everything that a frugal Flemish fa- 
mily requires, and enable the occupier to lay up a con- 
siderable sum every year. In the hand of a skilful and 
scientific farmer a fortune might be realized on such a 
soil in a few years, by keeping up the fertility, instead 
of reducing it by excessive cropping of the land broken 
up from pasture ; but especially by introducing improv- 
ed breeds of cattle, and grazing them to advantage. 

Not far from Roulers, at Newkerken, there is a small 
farm of about sixty acres, occupied by a Mr. Verpoort, 
which is worth noticing. The soil is a good sound grey 
loam of a moderate quality, the subsoil being retentive ; 
the fields are divided by ditches four feet wide and three 
deep. Some trees and underwood are planted along 
some of the ditches but not everywhere. There are no 
raised banks; the earth of the ditches having been 
spread over the land. The fields are all small, not ex- 
ceeding three or four acres each, and mostly of an ob- 
long shape. There was no water in the ditches when 
we saw it; but it is probable that in winter they are ne- 
cessary to keep the land dry, as the country is so flat 
that the water must be along time in running off. The 
principal produce on thisland is wheat, of which there 
are eighteen or twenty acres every year. The wheat 
this year (1837) was sown on land which the year be- 
fore had been cropped as follows: two acres in beuns, 
four clover, two potatoes, three colza, three flax, 
and four fallow—eighteen acres in all. Mr. Verpoort, 
thinks that it might be more advantageous to have 
more fallow, as the land is very apt to be overrun 
with weeds, in spite of every precaution, and a fallow 
now and then is unavoidable. The other crops besides 
wheat where distributed as follows: three acres in rye 
and turnips, four oats, five flax, three colza, four and 
a half clover after flax, two beans, three potatoes, half 
an acre beet-root, five fallow, ten grass, half of which 
was pastured, and half mown. These ten acres lie 
along a low rivulet, and are flooded in winter. What 
makes this farm worthy of notice is the great propor- 
tion of wheat sown, and the variety of other produce, 
which return at a much longer interval, clover enly every 
nine or ten years. 

The whole of the work of this farm is done with two 
horses. There are thirteen fine cows, four heifers, two 
or three calves, one colt, and five or six hogs; and all 
these animals seem well fed. Except afew grains from 
the brewers, and some linseed cakes, no food is pur- 
chased for the cattle, but the farm supplies all that is 
required. Mr. Verpoort used to breed horses and sell 
them to English dealers, who came round to the diffe- 
rent farms, and bought three-year-old colts at a fair 
price; but none of them had been there for some time, 
at which he was disappointed, having a very promising 
colt eighteen months old, very large and fat, which he 
thought would be much admired. The colt had been 
brought up in the stable, like a fatting calf, without 
much exercise. His feet were flat and wide ; and, from 
good feeding, he was large and heavy. He might at 
one time have been admired as a heavy dray-horse, but 
he was evidently very unfit for muscular action; and al- 
though as well shaped as most Flemish horses, he was 
not likely ever to become very useful. 

The cows on this farm were milked three times a day 
for three months after calving, and only twice after- 
wards. They were fed in summer with clover cut for 
them and brought into the stalls. Occasionally they 
were led out into the pasture, but only for a few hours 
at a time, and never in the middle of the day, when the 
flies would teaze them. In winter they had their bras- 
sin, made of turnips and potatoes cut in pieces, and 
chopped straw, boiled together in a copper, and some 
linseed cake added to this. Sometimes beans were 
soaked in water for twenty-four hours, and then mixed 
with the brassin. The roots were cut by a machine 
something like our turnip-cutters, but not so perfect.—- 
This is the only farm where we have seen a machine, 
as the spade is the usual instrument with which roots 
arecut. The chaff-cutter is exactly like our common 
chaff-box, where the work is done by the hand; and, ex- 
cept where horse power can be applied, or the chaff-cut- 
ter can be attached toa mill, the hand-box is, perhaps, 
the instrument which will cut most chaff in a given time 
by mere manual labour. The cows are of the Dutch 
breed, ani apparently very good milkers. Mr. Verpoo:t 
fattens calves a twelvemonth old, and thinks it more ad- 
vantageous than if he kept them longer. This young 
beef is probably more readily disposed of in Flanders 
than it would be in England. All the labourers on this 
farm are fed in the house. The women have five-pence 
and the men eight-pence a day for wages, which makes 
the food to be reckoned at only three pence per head 
per day. A labourer obliged to find his own food could 
scarcely provide himself atso cheap arate ; but the far- 
mer, who has everything from his own farm, finds that 
it is more economical to feed the Jabourers, even at that 
low rate. They have for breakfast bread and potatoes, 
with tea as it is called, but it is a very weak infusion of 
that herb, and may be better called hot water with milk 
init. For dinner they have a soup of butter-mik and 
bread boiled in it; after that they have potatoes and a 
bit of salt pork. For supper skimmed milk or butter 
milk and potatoes. 

The hogs are kept in separate dark styes, and fed on 
beans and the remnant of the brassin. They are six 
months or more in fatting, and then not remarkably 


t. 
‘The whole farm is in very good condition and clean 
The beans are sown in the furrows alterthe plough; the 





produce per acre, on an average, is four quarters of 
wheat, seven of oats, four of beans. Al! the roots aré 
consumed on the farm. The land does not suit barley 
so wellas wheat. The clover is usually sown amongst 
the wheat in spring. Flax is sown after oats, and colza 
after rye and turnips, which two last always come after 
wheat. This seems to be the most universal practice all 
over Flanders. 

No sheep are kept on this farm ; but a neighbouring 
farmer, who has eighty acres, keeps one hundred sheep 
which he fattens, not by pasturing them, but by feed- 
ing in the stable like oxen. They have clover cut for 
them, and sometimes partake of the brassin. They get 
fat, but whether the flesh is well tasted when they are 
killed, is more than we can say; the principal object is 
profit, of which the dung forms an important item. 

On another farm situated near Grammont, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Spital, who is a great amatuer and breeder 
of English blood-horses, we found the soil of a still 
stronger nature, but the cultivation very similar to the 
last. The name of the tenant is Vander Stude, a sensi- 
ble and intelligent farmer, who seems to be well ac- 
quainted with the practice of the bestfarmers. He holds 
about one hundred and thirty acres of Jand, of which 
three-fourths are arable and one-fourth pasture. A third 
of his arable land, or about thirty acres, is in wheat, 
ten rye, fourteen oats, fourteen clover, ten flax, twelve 
colza, three beans, three barley, and six in potatoes.— 
There is no fallow, yet the land is clean. It seems not 
so wet as the last, and this may account for the fallows 
not being so necessary. He sows turnips after rye or 
colza. The colza plants are raised on the land which 
has had clover upon it, with one ploughing. The flax 
is sown in March, on clover ley also, with only one shal- 
low ploughing, which is given before winter; but the 
land is repeatedly harrowed before the flax is sown.— 
Everything which is grown on the farm, except wheat, 
flax, and rapeseed or colza is consumed uponit. His 
urine-cistern is twenty feet square, and seven feet deep, 
but he says that it is much too small. There is a smal- 
ler cistern under the dung in the yard, from which the 
drainings are occasionally pumped up, and spread over 
the dung to accelerate its decomposition. The produce 
of the land is from four to five quarters of wheat per 
acre; thesame of colza: but this lastis worth one-fourth 
more than the wheat. The flaxis sold onthe ground at 
about sixteen pounds an acre, the farmer feeding the 
labourers who pull it;—this is a lower produce than 
where the land is differently prepared for this crop. 

The stock consists of seventeen cows, five calves, and 
a few heifers, nine cart horses, and three colts. The 
labourers are fed and paid exactly as at the last farm. 
A few hops are grown on about half an acre. 

Near Alost we met with one of the smallest farms, 
which will maintain a family without other work ; it 
was barely five acres. The house was much larger than 
such an occupation warranted ; but it was an old farm- 
house, and the land had been divided into small hold- 
ings, leaving only five acres to go with the house.— 
There was a small orchard of about a quarter of an 
acre, in whch there were some thriving apple and plumb 
trees. The grass under these was good; and the only 
cow which the man had was led by the wife to graze 
there for a short time every day, apparently more to 
give her exercise than for the food she could pick up.— 
The grass seemed to have been cut for her in another 
part. This cow had cost eight puunds, and the man re- 
gretted that he had not had the means to purchase a se- 
con’, as he could have maintained two very well. Half 
of the Jand was in wheat, the other half in clover, flax, 
and potatoes; so that the clover did not recur sooner 
than in six years, the flax and putatoes in nine. As 
soon as the wheat was cut he began to back the stubble 
about four inches deep with the heavy hoe, and as fast 
as he got a piece done, it was sown with turnips, after 
having some of the contents of the urine-tank poured 
over it: for, small as the farm was, it had its reservoir 
for this precious manure. Thus a considerable portion 
of the wheat stubble was soon covered with young tur- 
nips of a quick-growing sort, which, if sown in the be- 
ginning or middle of August, were fit to be pulled in 
November and December, and stored in the cellar for 
winter use. There wes a small patch of cameline, 
which was sown less for seed than for the stem, of 
which he made brooms in his leisure hours in winter.— 
But these hours could be but few, and only when snow 
covered the ground, and prevented him from digging 
and trenching, which was a constant operation ; for the 
whole five acres had to be dug in the course of the year, 
and as much of it as possible trenched; the soil being a 
stiff loam of a good depth, which was much improved 
by trenching and stirring. The milk and potatoes fed 
the family, with the addition of a little salt pork; for 
a pig was fed on the refuse of the food given to the cow, 
and a very little corn, and consequentiy was not over- 
burdened with fat. Most of the wheat and all the flax 
were sold, and more than paid the rent, which was not 
high—about 10]. a year without any rates, tithes, or 
taxes. Incessant labour kept the man in good health, 
and his wife was notidle. They had two or three young 
children, one at the breast: but, except the wish for 
another cow, there seemed no great dissatisfaction with 
their lot, nor any great fears for the future. They had 
no parish-fund tofall back upon, not even a union work- 
house; but had they come to want by unforseen acci- 
dents, they would have found the hand of private chari- 
ty stretched out to help them. ; 

We have before alluded to a farm of which the oceu- 
pier kept ewes for the sake of their lambs, which he 
alone in the neighbourhood fatted for the butchers. His 
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name is De Keyart, and his farm is situated at a little 
distance from the neatand flourishing village of Hamme. 
It consists of sixty-five acres, of which five are mea- 
dow, near a little rivulet. The ewes are kept as an- 
other farmer would keep cows. He considers the keep 
of one hundred sheep as equal to that of fifteen cows. 
He has however, five cows, also; and three horses to 
do the work of his farm. His rent is about thirty shil- 
lings an acre,—a considerable rent, but small in propor- 
tion to the price of land, which here sells at an extrava- 
gant rate, not paying two per cent. for the outlay. Ham- 
me is in the Waes country, where the cultivation is car- 
ried to the greatest perfection. One-sixth part of Mr. 
Keyart’s farm is trenched two spits deep every year, 
which costs him 30 franes—about 1/ 58. per acre. This 
shows that the land is light, and the trenchers expert, 
to beable to do it at that price. The first crop on the 
trenched ground is potatoes, after the land has had 
twenty tons per acre of good yard dung spread over it. 
This is ploughed in four inches deep. After a fortnight 
an equal quantity of dung is put on and this ploughed 
in seven or eight inches. It must be observed that in 
ploughing the ground is turned completely over, so that 
the dung lies under the furrow-slice. The second plough- 
ing ‘does not bring the dung first laid on the surface 
again; but the point of the share, going four inches uo- 
der it, lifts it up enclosed in two layers of earth; that 
which had been above the first dung is turned down 
upon the Jast portion, and the four inches lastraised are 
turned to the surface, so that there are two distinct strata 
of dung, if we may so express it, one four inches un- 
der the surface, pe oe othereight. The advantage of 
this method must be obvious; and the ploughmen who 
can execute it should not be despised. Potatoes are 
planted on a part of this ground, and hemp sown on the 
remainder. The potatoes are put into holes made with 
a blunt dibble, and it will be perceived that if they are 
putin six inches deep, they are placed between two layers 
of dung, and cannot fail to grow readily in sucha rich 
and mellow bed. When the potatoes are fairly up out 
of the ground, the earth is stirred and raised around 
the stems, and liquid manure is poured on the little 
heaps thus made. Itis not surprising that with so much 
manure a great crop should be produced: but this ma- 
nure is not all put in for the sake of the potatoes only, 
but for the flax, which is to follow, for which the dung 
should be well incorporated withthe earth, and the land 
very clean, For the flax rape-cakes dissolved in urine, 
or what is preferred—vidanges, form the chief manure. 
Carrots are sown soon after the linseed, if not at the 
same time. In weeding the flax great care is taken not 
to pull up the young carrots; when the flax is pulled 
the carrots are already very forward, and by the help 
of the urine-cart, soon swell to a good size. After the 
flax and carrots the land is manured with fifteen tons of 
dung, which is ploughed in, and wheat sown in Octo- 
ber. The next crop after wheat is, as usual, rye and 
turnips, with six tons of dung. Then oats without 
dung ; and, after them, buckwheat also without manure. 
The course then begins again with a fresh trenching.— 
This is the usual course in the sandy loam of the Waes 
country. But what distinguished Mr. De Keyart’s farm- 
ing is his flock of ewes. Of these he has 100, who are 
carefully fed in the yard in summer and under cover in 
winter. All their food is brought to them, and as the 
Jambs are the principal object, the ewes are well sup- 
plied with roots and corn in winter. The old crones are 
fatted off regularly. The manure is collected careful- 
ly: what can be washed into the tank goes there; the 
more solid part is mixed with earth before it is put on 
the land. His crops are as those of his neighbours, viz; 
-—wheat about four to five quarters an acre, flax worth 
20/, an acre, hemp 12/. In 1837 there were onthe farm 
twenty acres of wheat, eight of flax (part with carrots 
and part with clover,) three of hemp, four of clover, 
fourgof oats, two of buckwheat, fifteen of rye and tur- 
nips, two of potatoes (fifty-eight acres in all.) The re- 
mainder of the sixty-five acres is pasture and home. 
stead. The wheat is thrashed with the instrument de- 
scribed in page 19, and the chaff beat off is boiled in 
the brassin. Here we observed some small stacks of 
wheat neatly thatched, which might contain eight or 
ten loads of straw ineach. The making and thatching 
of these is here a separate trade, 

In the neighborhood of Tamise there are many smal! 
farms chiefly cultivated by the spade, which are pertect 
models of this species of husbandry. The farm of a 
man named Everat may be taken as an example. He 
has eight acres of land, and keeps three cows. Tlie 
whole is cultivated by himself, with the help of a la- 
bourer during three months in the year, who is chiefly 
employed in trenching and digging. The manure is 
carried on the land in wheel-barrows. The land is much 
poorer than on the farm we noticed near Alost. The 
first crops after trenching are buckwheat and potatoes 
—the latter with all the manure that can be spared— 
AS many as sixty tons an acre are frequently put on.— 
By this means the produce will be one hundred anid 
twenty sacks, each of 200Ibs. weight, or nearly twelve 
tons, which is a very large crop on sucha soil. After 
potatoes he sows wheat, thenrye and turnips, then flax 
and clover, wheat, rye. and turnips: this is the regu- 
lar course, which is only varied by carrots being sown 
in part of the flax, so that the clover may not recur too 
soon on the same ground. The cows are kept in stalls 
with their heads completely separated from each other: 
each cow has her own trough, andcannot interfere with 
her neighbour. The partition goes back as far as be- 
hind the shoulders of the cow; when she lies down she 
cannotseé any of the others The food is given to them 





from a narrow chamber before them, in which are the 
troughs for the brassin, so that they may literally be 
said to feed like pigs. They are cleaned and curried 
like horses. fl ; 
The habitation is neat, only one story high, contain- 
ing a kitchen and two chambers, with a small garret 
over these. There is a small barn, cow-house for three 
cows, witha calf-pen. There is a place where a horse 
might be kept; but a horse would only be profitable if 
there were more land ; at presenthis keep can be saved. 
The urine-tank with the privy over it is an indispensa- 
ble part of every farm-yard, however small. The 
wheel-barrows, which are used instead of carts, have a 
large wheel, and the frame is light. They are calculated 
to carry dung and sheaves of corn. The liquid manure 
is carried to the field in a tub, sometimes by means of 
a pole between two men, or a man and a woman, some- 
times on the wheel-barrow. It is poured out by means 
of a bowl, with a long handle, and which can take up 
liquid and semi-liquid substances equally well. There 
is an appearance of comfort in these little farms which 
is very pleasing. Hard work, instead of being here 
thought an evil or a hardship, is thought essential to 
the health and comfort of the individual, The children 
are brought up in industry. It is interwoven with all 
their associations ; and whenthe young men marry, they 
find wives who are brought up in the same manner, and 
are useful helpmatesto them. The great ambition of the 
small Flemish farmer is first of all to be able to set up 
his children, by giving them what is indispensable in 
taking a small farm. If he has been very successful, 
and at the same time very frugal, he will hoard his sav- 
ings till he can buy a few acres of land of his own. If 
he can build a house, he then has arrived at the utmost 
point that the most sanguine man can look forward to. 
There are many smail proprietors who have risen slowly 
by the labour of their own hands; and their habitaticns 
show, by their extreme neatness and the care taken of 
everything about them, that they feel a pride in enjoy- 
ing the just reward of honest industry—Flemish Hus- 
bandry. 


[From the New-England Farmer.] 
Rohan Potatoes. 
Beverly, 2th Sept. 1839. 

Messrs J. Breck & Co.—Gentlemen—On the first 
of May last I planted thirteen hills of Rohan potatoes 
in my garden (or nursery,) some two, some three eyes 
in a hill, in all thirty-three eyes, two of which did not 
come up; the thirty three eyes weighed less than eight 
ounces ; the ground is a rich loam inclining to clay, 
with a stiff clay subsoil, moist through the year. I 
manured with a good shovelfull of strong compost in 
each hill. 

I have this day dug the potatoes from these thirteen 
hills, and find they weigh one hundred fifty-eight and a 
half pounds. The eight largest weighed thirteen, and 
the twenty largest, thirty pounds; the whole filled a 
flour barrel rounding full. 

I planted some on high land, soil loose—also some on 
high, stiffclay soil: they did well—the poorest averaging 
less thantwelve hills to the bushel, although in both 
soils they were injured by the dry weather. J am sa- 
tisfied they require a moist, rich soil, and in such soil 
they will yield double or treble as much as any other 
potato I am acquainteJ with. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
JOSIAH LOVETT, 21. 
Pracut, 2d Oct. 1839. 

Messrs. J. Breck & Co.—As there has been so much 
said about the yield of the Rohan potatoes, I will send 
you the result of my crop from ten ounces which I bought 
about the first of May, and gave sixteen cents. I cut 
out of two small potatoes the eyes and put them into a 
tea cup of new milk and soaked them three days and 
then planted them in fifteen hills; but one of the hills 
was broken down, so that I had fourteen hills only, and 
I dug them to-day. On account of the mice getting in 
one of the hills, I think, I lost about two pounds, the 
remainder I weighed which amounted to eighty-two 
pounds, some of them weighing 20, 25, 28, and 32 
ounces. The bearer of this saw the above. Yours, &c. 
HUMPHREY WEBSTER. 


[From the New-England Farmer.) 
Berkshire Piys. 

Mr. Eniror—Sir—In a letter recently received from 
a gentlemen in the vicinity of Boston, I find the follow- 
ing advertisement, with a copy of a pictorial represen- 
tation of one of my breeding sows, which requires some 
notice from me, to guard the public against deception: 

“ BerxsHtre Hocs.—W. 8. Turner has just received 
14 pigs from Albany, male and female, of the Berk- 
shire breed. These pigs were procured of Bement & 
Glauson. 

Framingham, June 29th, 1839.” 

Now, sir, as regards myself, I deny in toto, of having 
ever sold any Berkshire pigs to W. S. Turner, or any 
other person in thattown. If Mr. Turner purchased 
them from me, he has some written evidence of the fact, 
either in a bill, certificate, or letter. 

I called on Mr. Lossing, (not Glauson,) who peremp- 
torily denies ever having sold any pigs toa person by 
that name. 

Mr. Lossing also informed me that late in the spring 
or early in the summer, a person from the east called 
on him for Berkshire pigs; but having none except those 
that were engaged, inquired of him if he knew where 
he could find them, cr some that “ resembled the Berk- 








shire’!!! And he “ was not very particular—the runts 
would answer, if he could obtain them at a Jow price.” 
“Dunder un blixum!” a Dutchman would exclaim, 
“dese tam Yanks peats de very tuyval.” 

Not long after this, Mr. L. was informed that a per- 
son going east with a lot of pigs and offering them for 
sale, exhibited a certificate with his name attached, as 
an inducement to purchase. This Mr. L. declares a 
forgery. 

In another letter lately received froma gentleman 
near you, I am informed that “ most of the drovers who 
pass through *******, where I keep my swine, have 
pigs which they call ‘pure Berkshire,’ at least a few in 
each drove, and the invariable story is, that the pigs 
were got by your boar, out of some sowin your vicinity, 
by which means they injure the true breed.” 

Now I am not at all surprised at this, for a man liv- 
ing near me does net hesitate to sell half breeds for the 
pure blood Berkshire; and, I am sorry to say it, there 
are others in this vicinity, who would do the same, should 
an opportunity offer. 

Mr. T. for aught I know, may have the pure Berk- 
shire pigs; and had he not published that he procured 
them of me, I should have let it pass unnoticed; but 
having used my name without my authority, 1 deem it 
a duty I owe the public as well as those who have pur- 
chased of me, to make the above exposition. 

Respectfully, Yours, 
CALEB N. BEMENT. 

Three Hills Farm, Albany, Oct. 12th, 1839. 


Report on the value of Bone Manure, in comparie 
son with ordinary Farm-Yard Manure. 


BY THE HONOURABLE CAPT. W. OGILVY, AIRLIE CASTLE, 


(The thanks of the Highland Agricultural Society and 
the honorary silver medal were voted by the directors 
to the author of this paper. ] 

Mr. Watson of Keilor, introduced the use of bone- 
manure into Strathmore, having seen it used in England. 
I am not certain in what year he began to make experi- 
ments with it, or to employ it extensively, but I remem- 
ber well that the great deficiency of farm-yard dung in 
1827, (consequent on the almost total failure of the crop 
of the previous year) first induced me to try four acres 
of turnip without other manure, sown with 15 bushels 
of bone-dust per acre, which I obtained from Mr. Wat- 
son: it cost 3s. per bushel, or £2. 5s. per acre. The 
crop of turnips on these four acres was at Icast equal to 
the rest raised with farm-yard manure ; butas the whole 
of the turnips were pulled, and the land received some 
dung before the succeeding crop, much stress cannot be 
laid on the circumstance of the following white crop and 
grass being good. 

Next year, 1828, encouraged by the former successful 
experiment, eight acres were sown with turnip, solely 
with bone-dust; the soil a light, sandy loam; the sub- 
soil gravel and sand, coming in some places nearly to 
the surface, which is very irregular, but in general has 
a south exposure. This field had been broken up with 
a crop of oats in 1827, after having been depastured six 
years principally by sheep. The quantity of bone-dust 
given was 20 bushels per acre, and cost 2s. 6d, per bu- 
shel, or £2. 10s. per acre. The turnip-crop was so 
heavy, that, notwithstanding the very light nature of 
the soil, it was judged advisable to pull one-third for the 
feeding cattle, two drills pulled, and four left to be eaten 
on the ground by sheep. The following year, 1829, 
these eight acres were sown with barley and grass-seeds, 
and the produce was 57 bolls 1 bushel, or 7 bolls 1 bushel 
nearly, per acre, of grain, equal in quality to the best 
in the Dundee market, both in weightandcolour. Next 
year, a fair crop of hay for that description of land wag 
cut, about 150 stones an acre; and though I am now 
convinced that the field should rather have been depas- 
tured the first year, yet the pasture was better than it 
had ever been known before for the two following sea- 
sons, 1831 and 1832. It is worthy of remark, asa proof 
of the efficacy of the bone-manure, that in a small an- 
gle of this field, in which I had permitted a cottager to 
plant potatoes, well dunged, and which, after their re- 
moval, was included in one of the flakings of sheep, 
and had (one might have suppesed) thereby had at least 
equal advantage with the adjacent bone dust turnip land, 
both the barley and grass crops were evidently inferior, 
and this continued to be observable until the field was 
again ploughed up. A very bulky crop of oats has been 
reaped this season, probably upwards of eight bolls per 
acre, but no part of it is yet thrashed. 

Having detailed what may be considered a fair ex- 
periment during the whole rotation of the above eight 
acres, I may add, that turnip raised with bone manure, 
and fed off with sheep, has now become a regular part 
of the system on this farm; 15, 20, and, last year 25 
acres were fed off, and invariably with the same favo- 
rable results, with the prospect of being able to adopt 
a five-shift rotation, and to continue it without injury 
to the land. Every person in the least acquainted with 
the management of a farm, of which a considerable 
proportion consists of light, dry sandy loam, ata dis- 
tance from town-manure, must be aware of the impor- 
tance of this, from knowing the expense at which such 
land was formerly kept ina fair state of cultivation; 
indeed, the prices of corn for some years past would not 
warrant the necessary outlay, and large tracts of lan4, 
capable of producing barley little inferior to that of Nor- 
folk, must speedily have been converted into sheep pa 
ture, but for the introduction of bone-manure. 

Note.—For the last four years, 25 bustels of bone- 
dust have been given to the acre: the price this year 
was 3s. per bushel, or £2. 15s. per acre. 
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Of the Fallow. 

The fallow defined —Its effects.—Similies to elucidate the 
subject.—T he soil mechanically retains, and chemically 
combines with air, water, and vegetable and animal ma- 
nures.—Whence the source of fertility —Remarks on 
the practical parts of the fallow process. 


By fallowing, is meant a repeated mechanical moving 
and pulverizing of the soil, to a depth of eight, ten, 
twelve, or more inches, with the plough, the harrow, 
and the roll; and permitting, during the process, which 
usually occupies the spring and suinmer months, no ve- 
getables to grow. - 

This mechanical process usually commences at a dry 
time in the autumn: and the land, from the consequent 
unevenness by the furrowing of the plough, presents a 
large surface to the frosts, snows, sun and weather of 
the succeeding winter. The effects from such an expo- 
sure, shiver the most stubborn clods, and with no costto 
the husbandman.* 


In the spring, the surface is harrowed and dressed 
down; the weeds picked off’ or destroyed ; and the field 
again submitted to the plough; when the under side is 
turned up to the heatand moisture of the sun and show- 
ers, and to the drying winds. This exposure should be 
continued, if the weather be favorable and time permit, 
till quite dry, then to have a shower and get dry again, 
with the surface in the roughest state; that the effects 
from the alternating extremes of heat, moisture, and 
dryness, (the great decomposing agents of Nature), up- 
on the largest possible surface, may the more speedily 
render the clods tender, the proper opportunities being 
taken for the operations of the harrow and roll. 

Another ploughing, and perhaps dressing succeeds: 
then a fourth; and probably a fifth; when the duties 
and object of the husbandman are performed and ac- 
complished. 

A soil that has been so treated and exposed, even if 
very stiff in its nature, and poor when the operations 
were commenced, is found greatly improved in its ten- 
derness and in its powers of fermentation, consequently 
in its fertility; and the benefit arising from the fallow, 
is in proportion to the time and labor bestowed, and the 
interval before a crop is again taken. 

Naturally good soils need but a short period for their 
restoration, because they are readily brought to a pul- 
verized state, and of course proportionally soon improv- 
ed in their powers of fermentation.f Whereas the stub- 
born and almost barren require at least a year, or in- 
deed better if two years are devoted to a well directed 
cultivation, before an equal degree of pulverization and 
powers of fermentation can be accomplished. 

From the tendency of the fallow to render light lands 
close, and stiff lands light, it favors the approximation 
of the two different soils to the same state of fertility. 

Having gone through a detail of the particulars of the 
mechanical part of the fallow process, its effects are the 
next object of attention. 

The balance of affinities, or the equilibrium of the 
particles of matter composing the soil, are very essen- 
tially disturbed by the operations of the plough and har- 
row; indeed so much so that scarcely two particles, itmay 
be said, that were in contiguity before the commence- 
ment of the ploughings, are to be found together at the 
conclusion of the operation; also the particles of stale 
air and moisture that were within the interstices ef the 
soil at first, together with those particles in slight com- 
binations with the soil itself, have escaped, and their 
places are supplied with fresh ; consequently every way 
favoring fermentation in a high degree, as well as being 
rendered more easily permeable in all directions for the 
infant roots of future plants.t 

Now a soil, before it is broken up by the plough, is— 
as to its interior particles, and the air and water that 
may occupy the few cavities—in a comparatively quies- 
cent state, because the various particles have entered 


* If it were practicable to expose land to the eflects of the 
winter season, more than is generally done, by one or two 
extra ploughings during that period, the advantage geined in 
fertility would be considerable. But, the fear of kneading 
the lund whilst wet, and the impossibility when frosty, sets 
all attempts on any large scale at defiance. Ina garden, a 
bed may be dug and re-dug during slight frosts, and thus 
fresh surfaces and clods turned up to the weather, when the 

reat benetit of the winter's exposure and pulverization can 
be obtained; and indeed is so by industrious gardeners. 

+ Fermentation is the struggling of different affinities of 
materials in contact with each other, to enable their respec- 
tive proportions to continue at rest: or the struggling of va- 
rious particles of matter for the balance of affinities. It is 
one of the chief objects of a well directed cultivation to con- 
tinue this fermentation, having the seasons and the power of 
vegetation to assist, lest vegetation should be exposed to a 
tuo long continuance of the balance of affinities. 

Land dries much sooner when moved, than when left un- 
touched. Just harrowing the surface dries the soil rapidly, 
the weather being fine; and why is this? It is because the 
water and air in the unmoved soil is in a comparative state 
of rest or balance; and having the same surface exposed to 
the sun and winds for some ume, they at length saturate 
the particles of the soil exposed to their influence, conse- 
quently at last excite little fermentation: when, however, 
the surface and clods are disturbed by the harrow or plough, 
every part is fresh to both sun and air, fermentation becomes 
strong (proved by a thermometer) and dryness rapidly en- 
sues. 

t A gardener, whilst digging, always takes care to break 
each spit in pieces, both on the top and in the trench. He 
does this, knowing from experience that this extra labor will 
be amply compensated for, by the proportioned superior pro- 
duce of the next crop. 





into a chemical union with each other. That is to say, 
the materials of the soil are saturated with those sub- 
stances they could then combine with ; and therefore 
would so continue to remain, if the subsequent variety 
of the seasons did not tend in some measure to destroy 
the equilibrium. 

A few examples may contribute to the better explana- 
tion of the above, and also materially assist future in- 
vestigation. They are the following :— 

What is the use of stirring or shaking two liquids 
when put together, or one or more liquids with one or 
more dissoluble sulids? The object is, to facilitate a 
chemical union with each other, of their respective atoms 
which the occasional stirring effects, by removing one 
portion after the other of the atoms of one liquid, when 
they have been sufficiently long in contact to perfect a 
union with a portion of the atoms of the other liquid or 
dissoluble solid, till all the combinations of which the 
nature of the materials are capable of entering into un- 
der their present circumstances, have been completed. 

Let a sponge, or a piece of cloth, be thrown into any 
dying liquid that will combine with the materials of the 
sponge or cloth, and there permitted to remain awhile. 
The first effect will be, that every pore of the sponge, &c. 
will be filled with the liquid, and a combination with the 
dye, immediately in contact with the sponge, take place 
when all will be again quiet. If the dye is too diluted to 
give the requisite colour at first, the sponge is left undis- 
turbed, and the liquid also; for a considerable time, the 
shade will not be improved becausea saturization has al- 
ready been effected with the sponge, and the dye in its im- 
mediate contact ; but if the sponge, after having remained 
a certain time be taken and squeezed, then returned again 
into the liquid. it will absorba fresh quantity of the dye 
by fresh particles being exposed to its surface, when a 
second coat will be formed; and so on with a third and 
a fourth, at every alternate immersion and squeezing, 
till the requisite shade be accomplished. In this man- 
ner any degree of shade of a dye om | be communicated 
to a piece of cloth, or other material capable of taking 
it up, in a much shorter time than in any other way. 

Again, how dves Nature effect the oxidation of the 
blood in the lungs of animals? It is upon the same sim- 
ple principle: for what does she do to gain this im- 
portantend? Let us for a moment observe ourselves in 
this instance ; we inhalea quantity of air into our lungs, 
and then immediately alter exhale another quantity; a 
moment’s pause ensues, when the process is repeated 
again and again, to the end of our existence. Now the 
lungs are a body somewhat likea sponge, but composed 
of an infinite number of ramified tubes, by which means 
an immense surface is exposed to the air. 

The air that is inhaled is the amospheric, which is 
composed chiefly of nitrogen and oxygen. The air ex- 
haled is different, being partly nitrogen, partly carbonic 
acid gas, with water in a gaseous form. We see, then, 
that the carbonic acid gas has been substituted for the 
oxygen, and if respiration be suspended, the air, just 
fresh received into the lungs, cannot yield up more than 
its quantity of oxygen, if continued within them for the 
space of an hour; and thus a balance, or equilibrium 
would be established; consequently, to gain more of the 
oxygen, the stale air must be expelled to admit its place 
being occupied by a fresh quantity of atmospheric air. 
This is effectually done by the moment’s pause alter ex- 
halation, as the pause admits of the expired air escap- 
ing and ascending out of the way, having been rarified 
by heat, and rendered lighter than the atmosphere, and 
thus making a pure entrance for the inhaled air. 

Another simile, and a familiar one, may also be brought 
forward. It is of a fire that wants stirring, which exact- 
ly resembles a piece of land permitted to remain awhile 
unmoved. For the fire is becoming stale, or a balance 
of affinities is forming, or, properly speaking, the sur- 
faces of the fuel, immediately in contact with the air, 
formed a combination with the air whilst the heat was 
sufliciently strong to effect it; but by the hollowness 
consequent on combustion, from the consumption of a 
portion of the fuel, the particles in a state of ignition 
become more and more distant, when the heat propor- 
tionally declines, till falling below the power of decom- 
posing the air, which now only gets rarefied in its pas- 
sage through the embers, and thus robs them of their 
remaining heat, when the fire soon goes out. If, how- 
ever, it be stirred in due time, and with judgment, whilst 





the heat is sufliciently powerful to decompose the air, 
a large exposure of fresh, or unsaturized surfaces and 
particles are presented to the current of fresh air, toge- | 
ther with the approximation of the parts in combustion | 
which, by consolidating the heat that was before dis- | 
tantly divided, materially prevents the further loss of | 
the same, and consequently favors immediate ignition. | 
The fuel being put closer together, is however, left suffi- 
ciently porous for the free circulation of the air, which 
accordingly enters into chemical union with those parti- 
cles that are capable of receiving it; when the oxygen 
of the air, from a gaseous form, assumes @ more con- 
densed one with the fuel, the latent heat Is in conse- 
quence given out, and shows itself in the general red- 
ness; should hydrogen be present, as in coal or wood, it 
unites with this gas, and becomes cheeringly visible in 
the flame. 

To further elucidate this meaning respecting this ba- | 
lance of affinities, and the advantage gained by moving | 
the soil, the reader is requested to inspect a dung mix- 
hill that has been made twoor three months. This mix- 
hill will be found, if trodden down hard by the horses | 
and carts during the time of making, or the interior de- 
fended from the outward air by a covering of earth, in 
a comparative quiescent state; and why? Because the 


fermentation has gone as far as the fresh air contained 
within lasted, when the balance of affinities takes place. 
Now let this heap of manure be turned regularly over, 
and each spit broken and shaken in pieces, after the 
manner of making a cucumber bed, and spread about 
to prevent the same two pieces thet were together be- 
fore, from coming in contact again; the uncombined 
stale and gaseous moisture will then be facilitated in 
their escape ; and from having less affinity for the ma- 
terials of the manure than the fresh air and gaseous 
moisture to which the materials are now exposed, will 
readily give place to them, when a fresh and strong fer- 
mentation ensues; and this arrives at a great height af- 
ter some hours, or a few days, and so continues, till the 
fresh store of air or moisture, and the new position of 
the particles of the manure are exhausted and saturat- 
ed, when all is quiet again. 

When a soil is broken up by the plough and highly 
pulverized, this essential effect, fermentation, is gained 
which cannot take place without the presence and con- 
sequent decomposition of air or water, or both. This 
being the case, these two questions necessarily arise. 
The first; is air always present in the soil? he an- 
swer is, that it is; because it is impossible that a pulve- 
rized and porous body, such as the soi!, which is always 
exposed, can maintain a vacuum in ils innumerable ca- 
vities. The next respects the presence more or less of 
water in the soil. The same answer is again given, that 
itis present. The rains are the occasiona! contributors, 
together with the dews; and the constant interchange of 
the air, charged with moisture, ascending and descend- 
ing through the upper part at least of the pulverized 
soil, by the influence of the interior fermentation, the 
day’s heat, and the night’s chill, leaves behind in this 
climate, a quantity sufficiently great to keep the soil 
moist even in the driest seasons. 

Of the two former there is a positive certainty: and 
of the latter, the ploughman’s experience equally satis- 
fies him of this fact; but it is not discoverable in un- 
moved land, which is in consequence generally hard, dry, 
and cracky, during the summer months. 

The next step to be taken in this inquiry is, to ascer- 
tain whether the soil, by cultivation, will mechanically 
retain, and chemically, or by cohesive attraction, as Sir 
H. Davy says, combine with air and water, and any ga- 
seous materials. 

What has been shown already relative to the porous 
nature of the cultivated soil, equally answers in this 
cease. For having proved that the air is more or less 
present and diffused through the soil in proportion to 
its improved state; then this presence of the air denotes 
also its mechanical! retainment. 

The next investigation relates to the capability of the 
various soils chemically combining with air and its com- 
ponent parts, and the products of decomposed vegeta- 
bles and animal manures, beginning with the latter. 

When vegetable and animal manures are applied to 
the soil and buried by the plough, they undergu fermen- 
tation, and gases of various natures are evolved ; these, 
passing into the finely pulverized earth, become ar- 
rested in their nascent state by the numerous particies 
of the same, and are so strongly retained, as to exhibit 
their presence for a series of years afterwards (although 
every part of the manure appears gone), by the supe- 
rior crops that follow, and which gradually consume 
them. If these gases were incapable of chemical 
union, then from their specific gravity being so far infe- 
rior to that of the soil, they must effect their escape in 
a greater or less degree, but more particularly so at eve- 
ry successive ploughing ; consequently with the propor- 
tioned impoverishment of the land according to the fre- 
quency of the operation. However a long age of expe- 
rience has no proof of such results; therefore the de- 
tainment of the several gases for such a period must be 
more than mechanical, consequently then, is chemical.* 
The like reasoning applies to atmospheric air. 

The presence, or mechanical suspension of water in 
soils, has been before shown; and its chemical or cohe- 
sive combination with the particles of the earth, is on 
the same principle as water with lime ; though the union 
is not so strong; but the strength of the union, and the 
affinity of the soil for water, are increased by cultiva- 
tion.t 


———$—$———— 





* This is a strong practical fact, that the particles of the 
soil have a superior affinity for the components materials of 
animal and vegetable substances than the atmosphere; if 
true, the soil never can be so injured by exposure as some 
persons have imagined: indeed facts are every way in favor 
of exposure, so much so that it is absolutely necessary from 
the essential benefit the land derives by being allowed to 
breathe, toexchange its stale bad materials for those that are 
fresh and good, 

Meat, us of a dead sheep or horse, is sweetened and made 
tender by being buried in the ground for a day or so, for the 
soil eommences a digestive process, and imbibes and retains 
all the putrid effluvia as it generates. Dogs are, by their 


| instinct, aware of this when they bury a bone, otherwise, 
! from the acute smell of their own species in general, their 


store would be easily discovered, if the least effluvia exeaped 
during that ume, and the treasure robbed, but the oceur- 
rence is very rare, 

+ A portion of soil being taken from a cultivated fallow, 
and compared with an equal quantity from an exhausted soil 
close by, and with corn in ear growing upon it, the diffe- 
rences were; that the fallow soil retained moisture longer 
than the exhausted soil, and when both were equally dried, 
the former regained moisture from the air quicker than the 
latter—a most important fact. Again; a thermometer was 
inserted three inches into a soil cultivated a few hours before, 


}and then put the same depth into the same soil close by, 


which had not been so recently moved; the result proved 
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When there is an excess of water after saturization, 
it evaporates in dry weather, and forms a mud, when 
very wet. 

Before terminating this part of the inquiry, the follow- 
ing well known fact is adduced in support of the argu- 
ment; that aration alone is capable of fertilizing land. 
Whence is the source of such fertility? 
none; if we exclude the air and water, and the improv- 
ed digestive powers of the soil, saving the pulveriza- 
tion; which, indeed, without these would be next to no- 
thing ; therefore these three must be pronounced as the 
real source, which, under the influence of the sun and 
seasons, yield to the hand of industry their hidden trea- 
sures, and fixes them in the soil, to be gradually taken 
up by the future vegetation. 

This satisfactory conclusion may at length be drawn, 
that the particles composing a well managed soilare ca- 
pable of mechanically retaining and chemically combin- 
ing with air and water, and their principles; and also 
with the various products from vegetable and animal 
manures. And this capability of the soil is to be im- 
proved, strengthened, and perpetuated, by well-directed 
cultivation; thus proving not only the use, but the ne- 
cessity and importance of cultivation. 

To dismiss this interesting chapter without a few re- 
marks on the practical parts of the fallow process would 
be incorrect, and to do so it is necessary to review some 
of the operations, and make comments as we proceed. 

The commencing the operation for the fallow in 
the dry part of the autumn is highly necessary, and 
the advantages are these: that the plough presents 
an entire fresh and somewhat dry surface to the influ- 
ence of the succeeding winter, instead of the same which 
had been before long exposed during the preceding sum- 
mer, and was in consequence become stale, therefore the 
soil would not derive the proportion of benefit it ought 
to do from the ensuing winter’s frosts, rains, and other 
changes, which however will be gained by the par- 
ticles of the now fresh turned up surface. Again, 
the land being broken up as dry as it will plough, 
and never mind how rough, the surface not only 
presents a greater number of particles to immediate 
exposure, but being at the same time rather dry 
than otherwise, the winter’s fresh rain and snow enter 
more readily and generally into every part of the clods, 
and afler the manner of lime, crumbles the same to 
powder. Whereas if the same land be ploughed up wet 
so as to knead by the horses, the cavities of the soil, 
from this cause, being already filled with water, like 
the sponge, can receive no more, and therefore from the 
approaching winter there is no chance of it to be again 
moved or become dry. The fresh rains and snows 
which may fall, cannot penetrate through the clods, 
every interstice being already pre-occupied by the for- 
mer moisture; and this same quantity thus locked up, 
as the liquid dye in the sponge or cloth, and the air in 
the lungs, when it has parted to the soil all that it 
is capable, the balance of affinities is established by 
the saturation; and no further benefit is to be ex- 
pected, except upon the mere surface, where the frosts 
and sun may occasion a dryness. Such land, when 
ploughed in the spring, will, as the expression is, cut 
up whole furrow, instead of being in the fine and tender 
state of the land that was ploughed dry, and now again 
ploughed in a dry time also.* 

With respect to the burying all the stubble and weeds; 
these should always be done when practicable, and if 
done, they will, during the exposure of the winter sea- 
son, particularly in very wet and stiff land, keep the 
same open and porous, and thus, not only make it more 
easily divisible by being blended with the soil, but assist 
the running off of any superfluous water by the hollow- 
ness which the stubble naturally occasions, at the same 
time admitting a circulation of the air; besides, what- 
ever of the stubble and weeds goes to decay, fertilizes, 
lightens, and improves, at no expense 

If a person follows the plough in the spring whilst 
Stirring that land which was ploughed in the autumn, 
where the stubble and weeds were buried, he will see 
that the land, in turning over, separates readily into 
pieces where the stubble is intermixed, and thus mate- 
rially assists in the commencement of its pulverization. 
This stubble, on examination, will be found in a black- 


that the fresh moved soil raised the quicksilver at least 2° 
higher than the unmoved, and selecting a spot just manured 
and fresh moved, the difference of temperature was found 
greater, 

Cultivation increases the powers of decomposition and 
composition of the soil, or fermentation, denoted by the pro- 
portioned increase of the growth of plants; likewise by the 
more rapid decay of any vegetable or animal substances con- 
tained therein. But vegetables growing in a soil have the 
tendency to lower the temperature of the same, caused, it is 
conceived, partly by their shade, and partly by their very act 
of growing, Which by transforming the more solid and li- 
quid manures about their roots into a rarer or gaseous form 
occasions the difference, from the consequent consumption 
of a portion of the surrounding heat taken up in a latent form 
during the rarefaction of any of the above substances. 

It is also known, that fish-manure ploughed in early for a 
fallow, last longer than when ploughed in for a crop on an 
exhausted season, ‘Thus proving again that cultivation 
strengthens the chemical powers of the soil. On the same 
principle farm-yard manure will go further when put on a 
fallow. 

* The best remedy, when the season and time obliges the 
land to be ploughed wet, is to plough the furrows up an 
hedge as much as possible, that the water may drain away 
the easier, witha greater surface being thus left for the frosts, 
sun, air, &c, to operate upon, Land should never be plough- 
ed flat when in a wet and kneady state. 


We know of 








ened and mouldy state, like manure, with the green 
weeds quite decayed, excepting the hearts of some of 
those plants that are of the biennial and perennial kinds ; 
all this proceeding from the fermentation which ensued 
during the changes of winter, aided by the easy decom- 
posable nature of the substance buried, and taking place 
too at a period when vegetation is at the weakest; in 
consequence, the decay of the weeds, rather than their 
vegetation, followed, to the greater benefit of the land. 
Whereas, if the weeds had been suffered to remain un- 
molested all the while, they would, at least, continue 
alive, and if a mild winter, have grown. 

The advocates for not ploughing in the autumn, say, 
in their defence, that such lands plough up more tender 
and dry in the spring. Let this be granted, because 
they may argue, that the under soil, not having been 
disturbed by the plough, becomes porous as the roots of 
the former plants decay, as well as retaining uninter- 
rupted the old water-courses and cracks, which were 
formed the preceding summer, and thus let off the win- 
ter’s rains and snows; also, the old beaten down sur- 
face arrests a part of the water which is then dissipat- 
ed by the sun and winds that follow. In answer it must 
be observed, the object of the husbandman is not only 
dryness, but an improved fertility by the winter’s expo- 
sure, and which cannot take place in an unmoved soil, 
according to what has been already stated, and like- 
wise, because the channels and cracks, similar to a fire, 
become hollow, and want stirring ; having had the par- 
ticles of the earth lining their surfaces so long exposed 
to the summer’s rain and air, they thus become effectu- 
ally saturated as far as they were capable of receiving, 
and in consequence, little or no after benefit can be gain- 
ed from the succeeding winter’s rain and snow. Such 
reasoning as the non-autumnal ploughers use, only ap- 
plies, if with any force, against those farmers who are 
in the habit of ploughing up their land at that season of 
the year when really too wet.* 

The spring tillage for the fallow comes next; but be- 
fore entering upon particulars it may be asked, which 
of the four seasons are those best calculated to crown 
our operations with the greatest success? The spring 
and early part of the summer are decidedly to be pre- 
ferred, the Jand having of course been previously rough 
ploughed up in the autumn. This opinion is thus de- 
fended. 

In the first place, let this question be put, when is ve- 
getstion the strongest? Why, certainly during the 
spring and early summer months; then of course must 
be the time of the greatest chemical changes with the 
soil, air and water; therefore, the more the land is ex- 
posed to the influence of the sun, air, and rain, by cul- 
tivation at this important time, the greater will be the 
increase of fertilization. 

To account for ali this is the next question, and it is 
thus attempted. That contrasts and extremes, acting 
alternately on matter, produce in general the greatest 
effects, by weakening and destroying the balance of their 
aflinities; as is instanced in the familiar case of hot 
water breaking a glass that is cold, and cold water break- 
ing a glass that is hot. But the continuance of such 
contrasts for any length of time in either extreme, pre- 
serves the equilibrium of their particles unaltered,f as 
for example, paper when dry, and the piles of bridges 
that are always wet. What have we then so favorable 
to the overthrow of the chemical affinities of the soil? 
A winter, the very extreme in its nature to the preced- 
ing summer, as being a period overcharged with mois- 
ture and cold, in opposition to its dryness and heat. As 
these extremes of wet and cold continue for about six 
months, the very active energies of vegetation, and vf 
composition and decompositiun, are not to be wondered 
at, when the opposites, heat and dryness,} are increasing 
in their powers in the spring aad early summer months, 
till the sun has reached its greatest height and limit.— 
The rays of the sun afterwards, being on the decline, 
become daily less and less powerful, therefore less and 
less effect must be produced, and this explains the cause 
why the vigour of vegetation is then seen to cease,§ and 
with it we naturally infer, the fertilizing effects, as re- 
spects composition and decomposition on the soil also, 
with the consequent tendency at the same time toa rest 
in their several aflinities; though afterwards the au- 
tumn rains come, and vegetation is seen to revive a lit- 





* Land improves very slowly indeed when suffered to lie 
unmoved; if otherwise, the not cultivating of it would of 
course be the cheapest plan; but facts are the reverse, and 
the cause easily explained. Although the unmoved land re- 
ceives the effects of the same sun, the same rain and winds, 
yet little fertility is left behind, because the surface parti- 
cles are early suturated, when whatever comes afterwards 
is lost to them. Noextra heat and chemical powers are com- 
municated to the soil by cultivation, no change of position 
of the particles of the soil relative to each other takes place, 
and from being deficient of these essentials, no extra fermen- 
tation can ensue, consequently, its improvement in fertility 
must be proportionally small; and this is borne out by facts. 
Therefore, every omittance of cultivation, if a gain in labor, 
is a loss in fertility. 

t The preservation of fish and meat preserved in ice is the 
result of the strong balance of affinities. 

Meat preserved in salt, fruit preserved in close stopped 
jars and bottles, are instances of the same kind. 

t That is tosay, though more rain is said to fall in summer 
than in winter, yet it quickly vanishes again, and by its 
evaporation assists, no doubt, in the decomposition, 

§ Upon the same principle may be explained the cause 
why the moming sun has more effect upon vegetation than 
the afternoon. 





tle, yet winter soon follows, and seals up all with its 
frosts. 
OF THE SPRING TILLAGE. 

Should the land be extremely foul, harrowings and 
scarifyings,* with pickings and burnings, must be had 
recourse to whilst the iand is in the driest state, and all 
completed, if possible, before the next ploughing. The 
plough may then be introduced and let into the land the 
greatest depth required, that the largest possible mass 
of soil may gain the benefit of the future exposure and 
tillage. With a field fairly clean the ploughing may at 
once commence, as the surface will be quite tender, and 
sufficiently pulverized without the aid of the harrows. 

If the fallow is to be manured, no better time can be 
chosen than the present to be now ploughed in—but 
more of this hereafter. 

During the early spring tillage, be careful to knead 
the land as little as can be avoided, and, as the season 
advances, it is best not to suffer a horse’s foot or a cart- 
wheel on the surface until the soil beneath is too dry to 
kneaé ;{ because all the former labor will be in a great 
measure lost, whilst the time is too short to do it over 
again. Nevertheless, should necessity oblige a hus- 
bandman to plough his land before it is fit, as he is to 
expect extremes of dry weather instead of the winter’s 
rain, the clods may get perfectly dry, and the spring 
showers falling afterwards would re-pulverize them.— 
The main object is to let the clods be quite dry, when, if 
rain does not fall, they, being returned to the bottom of 
the furrow by the next ploughing, will gain sufficient 
moisture to dissolve and pulverize them. In fact, the 
plan of always ploughing in, when possible, adry, dusty 
surface, instead of a wet one, is to be preferred, because 
the extremes of dryness of the former surface being turn- 
ed to the bottom of the furrow, where there is always 
moisture, which being absorbed in an equal degree by 
the dry soil occasions a rise of temperature readily de- 
tected by a thermometer, consequent on the union with 
the moist earth and with the air contained within the 
interstices of the clods. But when the top surface is 
ploughed in wet, little or no interchange can take place, 
for the reasons before adduced. 

(Remainder in our nezt.) 

* Scarifying is very well for cleaning land, but never will 
ansWer as a substitute for the plough; because, a scarifier is 
unable to bring up and turn over the fresh soil of the bottom 
to the top for exposure, like the plough; consequently, the 
top surface soon getting saturated, gains no more benetit from 
the sun, air, and rain, however often the same surface may 
be moved. 

On following the plough, whilst preparing a bean land for 
wheat, much of the stubble of the barley crop ploughed in 
for beans was observed undecayed, although the last crop, 
beans, being a drilled one, was horse-hoed at least three 
times, Proving, that the efiects of superficial cultivation do 
not descend with much intluence below the actual operation; 
also proving, that the lower materials of the soil must be ac- 
tually moved, and brought up to the sun, air, &c. before the 
requisite strong fermentation and benefit can ensue. 

t A clayey soil when rammed quite close for the bottom 
of a pond, will remain in a perfect state of the balance of af- 
finities for more than a century; for if it did not, it would 
soon lose its property of holding water. Now land of a clay- 
ey nature in a field will be affected similar to the clay at the 
bottom of a pond, if trampled on by horses in a kneady state; 
and the evil will be proportional to the purity of the clay.— 
If it is full of manure and foreign substances, the kneading 
will go off in time, by their fermentation. Pond makers are 
aware of this fact; and therefore carefully eject all vegetable 
and decomposable substances from their clay before ramming 
it down, knowing that they will be the means of destroying 
all their present labors, by breaking down the texture of the 
clay, and thus cause the pond to leak after a few months or 
years. 
pe ___- ——_______ 


‘ 
Young Men's Department. 
Chemical Catechism—Chapter IX. 
[From Parkes’ Chemical Catechism.] 
OF SIMPLE COMBUSTIBLES—continued. 


What is the substance you call carbon ? 

The base of common charcoal, divested of all impu 
rities, is known to chemists by the name of CARBON. 

What is the most striking property of pure carbon. 

Carbon is capable of crystallization, though not by 
art; and in that state it is called diamond.(1) 

















(1.) The diamond is chiefly found near Golconda in Asia, 
and in Brazil. It always occurs crystallized, indeed, if not, 
it would be carbon and not diamond. See a note respecting 
the diamond under the article Steel, in the chapter on Me- 
tals; where you have an additional proof that diamond is 
simple carbon. It is wonderful that Newton, who had no 
chemical means of examining the diamond, should have con- 
ceived the idea of its uulammable nature. See Additional 
Notes, No. 30. 

Mr. Tennant has satisfactorily shown that the diamond is 
pure carbon, carbon crystallized. See Piulosophical ;Tran- 
sactions for 1797. ‘The diamond is the hardest substance in 
nature, and one of its rarest productions. From its hardness 
it is employed for sawing and boreing the hardest stones. It 
is a conductor of electricity, thuugh charcoal is a non-con- 
ductor of that subtile fluid. ‘‘ Diamonds are usually found 
in an ochreous yellow earth, under rock of grit-stone; they are 
likewise found detached in torrents, which have carried them 
from their beds, ‘The sovereigns of India reserve the largest, 
in order that the price of this article may not fall. Diamonds 
have no brilliancy when dug out of the earth, but are co- 
vered with an earthy crust. iamonds are also found in con- 
siderable numbers in the island of Borneo. Whenever the 
mines are searched for them, an overseer attends, and watches 
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What are the other properties of carbon? 

Carbon has the property of de-oxidizing the oxides of 
metals and other combustible substances (2), and with 
this view it is often used in the arts. These purposes 
are effected by means of fire, the carbon uniting to the 
oxygen to form carbonic oxide, or carbon acid (3); and 
the metal thus deprived of oxygen, is left in its pure 
State. 

Does carbon enter into any other combination ? 

Carbon is found in large proportions in bitumen, pe- 
troleum, and pit-coal ; it seems to be ready formed also 
in all vegetables, and in most animal substances; and 
combined with oxygen, entersinto the composition of a 
great variety of the products of the minegal kingdom. 

What is the proportion of carbon in pit-coal ? 

Pit-coal vary in quality, according to the different pro- 
portions of carbon and bitumen which they contain (4) ; 
but carbon is the chief ingredientin all. Whatare called 
slaty coals hold also from 10 to 40 per cent. of earth (5) ; 
and some coals likewise contain a considerable quantity 
of the sulphuret of iron, known by the name of martial 
pyrites. 

What is the use of carbon in the vegetable kingdom! 

Carbon is not only a component part, but it forms 
nearly the whole of the solid basis of all vegetables, 
from the most delicate flower in the garden to the huge 
oak of the forest(6). 





the workmen with great care, that the largest may be se- 
cured for the sovereign prince. Notwithstanding, they are 
frequently conveyed away clandestinely by the workman, 
who will swallow them.” Von Wurmb’s History of Bor- 
nea. 

The usual method of calculating the value of diamonds, is 
by squaring the number of carats, and then multiplying the 
amount by the price of a single carat: thus, supposing one 
earat to be worth £2. a diamond of 8 carais is worth £128 
being 8x8x2. A carat is four grains. Polished diamonds, 
without blemish, are worth about £6 per carat. 

In the year 1772, the empress of Russia purchased a dia- 
mond that weighed 779 carats, nearly 64 ounces troy. She 
paid the immense sum of twelve tons of gold for it, and 
granted a pension of 4,000 roubles per annum to the vender. 

(2.) Chareoal has such a powerful affinity with oxygen, 
that ina proper degree of heat it will abstract it from all other 
substances. 

(3.) The merit of the discovery of carbonic acid is due to 
the illustrious Dr. Biack of Edinburgh. ‘Those who have 
not been in the habit of reading the early chemical writers 
ean have no idea of the service which this great man has ren- 
dered the science by his very accurate investigation of this 
compound gaseous substance. 

(4.) The immense quantity of pit-coal which is deposited 
beneath the surface of the earth is truly astonishing, and af- 
fords abundant matter for retlection. ‘This kind of fuel is 
consuming day after day in incalculable quantities; and so 
great is the store, that there is no probability of its being ex- 
hausted for ages yet to come. Supposing the formation of 
pit-coal to be owing to the deposition of vegetable and ma- 
rine animal matter; the same process must be still going on, 
and the inmost recesses of the present seas may be receiving 
the materials of fuel for the inhabitants of new continents in 
the most remote periods of the world. The wise economy 
of the great Author of Nature, in this constant circulation 
of the elements of matter, is equalled by nothing but his own 
infinite beneficence: 

‘* Who, not content 
By one exertion of creative power 
His goodness to reveal; through every age, 
Through every moment up the tract of time 
Adjusts, accommodates, and blesses all.” 

(5.) There are four species of coal, very distinct from each 
other: the graphite of Werner, or plumbago; the anthracolite, 
the jet, or pitch coal; and the common coal. 

One hundred parts of plumbago contain, according to Ber- 
thollet, about 90 per cent. of charcoal and 10 of iron. That 
of the best quality, and which is found at Keswick in Cum- 
berland, is usedin making pencils. Plumbago has also been 
found lately in considerable quantities in an estate about 7 
or 8 miles north of the town of Ayr in Scotland, and in some 
parts of that neighbourhood it even occurs at the surface of 
the ground. fer? se 

Anthracolite, or anthracite, is distinguished from other 
coal by burning without flame. It is composed of 64 char- 
coal, 33 silica, and 3 parts of iron. 

Jet occurs in Scotland. at Whitby in Yorkshire, in Bava- 
ria, &c. andin France near the Pyrenees. At the latter place 
more than a thousand men, it is said, are constantly em- 
ployed in fabricating it into ornaments of dress, drinking ves- 
sels, rosaries, &c. It is composed of bitumen and charcoal: 
76 parts charcoal, 22 parts bitumen, and 2 parts earth. 

Common coal is composed of bitumen and charcoal in dif- 
ferent proportions, according to its quality, and the places 
whence it is procured, At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, martial 
pyrites are often found mixed with the coai, in such abun- 
dance as would render the coal unsaleable; but persons are 
employed to pick out these pyrites and remove them to a pro- 
per situation, where in process of time they become acidified, 
and fit for the production of green vitriol. See an account of 
this process in Chapter X. under the article Salts of Iron. 
This species of coul, when, in contact with water, is apt to 
be decompose, aud to burn spontaneously. Ships at sea 
have sometimes ‘een suspected to have been lost by this 
means. His Me‘es:y’s ship Ajax, of 74 guns, took fire a few 
years ago in the riddle of the night on a station in the Medi- 
terranean, and no cause for that dreadful catastrophe has yet 
been assigned. 

(6.) It has een discovered that air which has been spoiled 
by the breathing af animals is peculiarly fitted for the vege- 
tation of plar’s; and no doubt this is owing to its containing 
a larger portion of carbonic acid. By the analysis of soils it 
has been proved, that of all the substances found in the mix- 
ture of earths which constitute a soil, caleareous earth con- 
tributes most certainly to its fertilization, An interesting ac- 
count of some experiments on manures, by Mr. Arthur Young, 
may be seen in the Retrospect of Philosophical and Chemical 
Discoveries, vol. i. page 115. There is an ingenious memoir 





If carbon forms so large a part of all vegetables, what 
occasions that infinite variety which we observe in the ve- 
getable creation ¢ 

We are in a great measure strangers to the economy 
of vegetables; but much of this variety may be attri- 
buted to the different modifications of carbon(7), as 
well as of the other principles which enter into their 
constitution(8). 

What products of vegetation are there which are in- 
debted to carbon for their formation ? 

Carbon not only constitutes the base of the woody fi- 
bre, but is a component part of sugar, and of all kinds 
of wax, oils, gums, and resins; and of these again how 
indefinite is the variety! 

How are these substances formed by the vegetating or- 
gans of plants? 

All living vegetables have the power of decomposing 
water(9), and of combining in different proportions the 
hydrogen of the water with the carbon of the soil, as 
well as with that of the carbonic(10) acid of the atmos- 
phere(11), to form the numberless productions of vege- 
table nature(12). 

If carbon and hydrogen enter into the composition of 
all these substances, how is it that one vegetable affords 
gum, another resin, another oil, &c.? 

The infinite variety which there must be in the inter- 
nal organization of vegetables, to enable different or- 
ders to prepare such different substances from the same 
elements, renders this subject too intricate and minute 
for our investigation. We feel the insufficiency of our 
faculties—* The will of God is the ultimatum of all hu- 
man knowledge.” 

Is it known what other substances are employed by na- 
ture for the formation and growth of vegetables ? 

All orders of vegetables are produced from four or 
five natural substances, viz. caloric, light, water, air, 
and carbon(13). Nature has required only these in or- 





by Dr. Paris on the application of mineral manure to land, 
and on the connexion which subsists between the geological 
structure of any particular district and its agricultural econo- 
my, in the lst volume of the Trans. of the Roy. Geol. So- 
ciety of Cormeall, pages 168—200, 

(7.) Vegetables have the power to absorb oxygen from the 
atmosphere, and to transmit it to the absorbent vessels of the 
roots. It cannot be questioned but that this oxygen becomes 
useful in vegetation, by converting the carbon of manures 
into carbonic acid. See Additional Notes, No. 48. 

The operation of paring and burning turf, which is always 
found by farmers extremely serviceable to their lands, is 
doubtless rendered universally advantageous from the car- 
bonaceous matter, which is produced by the burning. 

(8.) When we consider the small number of simple sub- 
stances which enter into the composition of plants, how as- 
tonishing is the variety that has been given us by the pro- 
fuse hand of Nature! The species of vegetables already 
known are more than 40,000, and large additions are daily 
making to this number by new discoveries. Is it possible 
that so bountiful a provision can have been made by Nature 
ultimately for the use of man!—Yes ‘‘ for him she has co- 
vered the earth with plants; and though their species be in- 
finite in number, there is not one but may be converted to 
his use. She has selected some out of every class to minis- 
ter to his pleasures, or his support, wherever he shall please 
to fix his habitation. Others serve for his bed, for his roof, 
for his clothing, for the cure of his diseases, and for the fire 
of his hearth.’’—St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature. 

Fourcroy has remarked that ‘‘ vegetables may be consi- 
dered as beings intended by nature to degin the organization 
of crude matter, and to dispose the primitive materials of the 
earth and atmosphere in order to become the source of life, 
and consequently to establish a communication between mi- 
nerals and animals; from whence it follows, that plants are 
truly chemical apparatus employed by nature to produce com- 
binations which would not take place without them.—Four- 
croy’s System of Chemistry.—Nature is as admirable in the 
simplicity of her means, as in the constancy and regularity 
of her operations. 

(9.) When we decompose water, we can do it only by ab- 
stracting its oxygen and liberating the hydrogen, which is 
easily effected by some combustible bodies. But vegetables 
perforia this process in a different way: they preserve the 
hydrogen and set the oxygen free. This process of Nature 
in the latter instance, has been noticed in a former chapter. 

Berthollot has remarked that the decomposition of water 
must always take place to give rise to substances of a resin- 
ous character, when the vegetation is performed without the 
concurrence of foreign bodies. See his Essay on Chemical 
Statics, vol. ii. page 393. 

(10.) Van Helmont planted a willow, weighing fifty pounds 
in a certain quantity of earth, covered carefully with sheet 
lead: he kept it in this state for five years, watering it with 
distilled water; and at the end of that time the tree weighed 
169 pounds three ounces: the earth in which it had vegeta- 
ted being weighed at the same time, was found to have lost 
only three ounces. ‘This was repeated by Mr. Boyle with a 
similar result. 

(11.) Organized beings cannot live upon the matter in 
which they vegetate: Nature, therefure, by making the air 
their food, has afforded them nourishment, without offering 
violence to their tender organs. 

(12.) Sennebier found that plants watered by“water im- 
pregnated with fixed air grew more luxuriantly than plants 
watered as usual; and that when insulated from every sub- 
stance which could afford ‘t to them immediately, they ac- 
quired carbon by the decomposition of carbonic acid gas in 
the atmosphere. This they take in by the under surtace of 
their leaves, as well as by their roots. 

It appears from hence, that it is not requisite to the growth 
of vegetables that matter should be presented to them in the 
solid form, but that they owe their increase chiefly two the 
decomposition of water and carbonic acid. 

(13.) It has been shown that water and atmospheric air are 
the natural food of plants. Caloric is necessary to enable 
vegetables to decompose water and air; and light is equally 
requisite to give a part of the oxygen of these substances a 





der to form even the most exquisite of her productions— 
‘* With hues on hues expression cannot paint, 
The breath of Nature, and her endless bloom.” 

How is it that such an inexhaustible variety of forms, 
colours, tints, odours, tastes, qualities, &c. 80 conspicu- 
ous in this kingdom of Nature, can be produced Jrom 
such a scanty number of natural substances ? 

The means by which all this is effected are unknown 
to us: but this we know, that “these wonderful har- 
monies are not by necessity in the nature of the ele- 
ments, but in the will of Him who has ordained them, 
in subordination to the wants and the enjoyments of his 
numerous creatures(14).” 

What is the office of carbon in the animal kingdom? 

_ As carbon is a necessary part of sugar, of oils, Kc. 
it consequently enters into the composition of animal 
milk, and of animal oils and fat; it is also found in al- 
bumen, gelatine, fibrina, and in many of the animal 
secretions. 

Does carbon enter into any mineral combinations? 

It is imagined that most of the metals may be com- 
bined with carbon: but at present we know only of its 
combination with iron. 





gaseous form, and to put it in a proper state to be thrown off 
by the leaves. The other portion of oxygen goes to the for- 
mation of sugar andthe vegetable acids. The analysis of 
vegetables confirms this theory; for, however they may be 
examined, the result is always the production of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon. Some plants yield also a portion of 
silica, and others lime; but these no doubt are taken up by 
the roots from the soil. See Sir Humphrey Davy’s paper on 
the silica found in the epidermis of reeds, &c. in Nicholson's 
Journal of Philosophy, &c. for May, 1799. 

When we consider that the many thousand tribes of vege- 
tables are not only all formed from a few simple substances, 
but that they all enjoy the same sun, vegetate in the same 
medium, and are supplied with the same nutriment, we can- 
not but be struck with the rich economy of Nature, and are 
almost induced to doubt the evidence of those senses with 
which the God of Nature has furnished us. That it should be 
possible so to modify and intermingle a few simple substances, 
and thence produce all the variety of form, colour, odour, 
&c. which is observable in the different families of vegota- 
bles, is a phenomenon too astonishing for our comprehension. 
Nothing short of Omnipotence could have provided such a 
paradise for man, 

‘* Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 

In mingled clouds to Him, whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints.” 

(14.) The various orders of vegetables provided in every 
part of the globe for the countless forms of animated exis- 
tence, are eminently illustrative of the provident care of the 
Creator, and show us how great and how good is the Father 
of the families of the whole earth. The following passage 
from St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature is so well pos tT wen to 
impress this truth, that it is unnecessary to apologize for its 
introduction :—*‘ The sluggish cow pastures in the cavity of 
the valley; the bounding sheep on the declivity of the hill; 
the scrambling goat browses among the shrubs of the rock; 
the duck feeds on the water-plants of the river; the hen 
with attentive eye, picks up every grain that is scattered 
and lost in the field; the pigeon, of rapid wing, collects a 
similar tribute from the refuse of the grove; and the frugal 
bee turns to account even the small dust on the flower.— 
There is no corner of the earth where the whole vegetable 
crop may not be reaped. Those plants which are rejected 
by one are a delicacy to another, and even among the finny 
tribes contribute to their fatness. ‘The hog devours the horse- 
tail and hen-bane: the goat, the thistle and the hemlock.— 
All return in the evening to the habitation of man, with 
murmurs, with bleatings, with cries of joy, bringing back 
to him the delicious tributes of innumerable plants, trans- 
formed, by a process the most inconceivable, into honey, 
milk, butter, eggs, and cream.” 
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Prospectus of the Cultivator, Vol, VIL. 


A CONSOLIDATION OF 
Buel’s ‘6 Cultivator”? and the ** Genesee Farmer.’’ 
Wititis GAYLonD any Loraer Tucker, Editors. 
Jesse Burst & Co, Proprietors. 
FPUL first number will be issued in January, 1840, at 
which time all existing subscriptions will terminate, 
and the paper will be discontined, unless the subscriptions 
shali have been or are renewed. The price, as heretofore. 
will be One Dollar a year, payable in advance. Postmas- 
ters, agents and others, who will obtain subscribers, and 
transuut the subscription moneys free of charge, will be al- 
lowed commissions at the following rates: 
For ten subscribers or over, - - - - 10 percent. 
twenty or over, - 2 2 2 ee WY 
fifty or over, 2 he ko oe 
one hundred orover, - - - + - 2 os 

On ten or more copies for schools, or agricultural premi- 
ums, a discount will be made of 33 per cent. 

It has been decided by the Postimaster-General, that post- 
masters have the right to enclose money to the publishers of 
newspapers, for third persons. ‘This liberal construction of 
the post-office law, we hope, will induce postmasters to take 
an interest in the circulation of the Cultivator, which we 
may assume, without vanity, will tend to improve agricul- 
ture wherever it circulates, and consequently to beneiit the 
oo : 

The publication of the Cultivator was commenced at 25 
cents per volume; the price was afterwards advanced to 50 
cents, and at the commencement of the fifth volume, to one 
dollar per annum, It is due to our patrons and ourselves to 
explain the cause of this increase in price. The size of our 
pages has been enlarged, the quantity of matter increased, 
and the quality of the paper improved, until the expense of 
type-setting and paper, the two prominent items of our ex- 
pense, is now more than double what it was when the price 
was fifty cents, and four times as great as it was when the 
price was but twenty-five cents. ‘To enable the reader to 
judge of its now relative cheapness, compared with literary 
periodicals, we state for their information, that a volume of the 
Cultivator, including its usual extra sheet, contains about 
double the quantity of matter that is contained in two vo- 
iumes (published in a year) of the North American Review. 
The subseription price of the two volumes of the Review is 
five dollars—that of the Cultivator one dollar. ‘To be equal, 
in proportion to the quantity of matter, the price of the Cul- 
tivator should be ten dollars a year, 

We are enabled only to print the Cultivator at this small 
price, from the extent of our subscriptions; and we are in- 
debted for our liberal subscription to the kind offices of our 
correspondents and agents. ‘'o these we tender again our 
hearty thanks, and respectfully invite a continuance of their 
favors, both in behalf of the publishers and their patrons, 

No papers will be forwarded to any subscriber, unless paid 
in advance, either to the proprietors, or to their authorized 
agents. 

Should any gentleman to whom the Prospectus may be 
sent lack leisure to present it to his neighbors, he will do us 
a favor, and we think a public service, by placing it in the 
hands of some one who will take an interest in soliciting 
subscriptions, 

{7 Agents will please number the subscribers whose 








names they send us, from one onwards, the more readily to 
determine the total, and to assist in keeping accounts correct. 

To meet the public demands, we have published a new 
edition of our four first volumes, which may be had, stitched, 
at 50 cents per volume, and also in different forms of bind- 
ing, with the addition of the binders’ charge. Bound copies 
have been forwarded to our agents in Boston, New-York. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Alexandria, Richmond, 
Savannah, New-Orleans, St. Louis, Nashville, Hartford, 
Utica, Greensboro’, Ga. and Norfolk, Va. 

(7° If it is noted by punctual agents, that any subscriber 
Wishes his paper continued ¢il/ fordid, it will be so continued, 
the agent holding himself responsible for the subscription. 

In our next volume, we intend to dispense with advertise- 
ments, and printa semi-annual or quarterly advertising sheet, 
providing sufficient encouragement is given. 





rpyO SEEDSMEN.—A young man who has been engag- 
ed in the seed business for a number of years, wishes 
to obtain a situation in a similar establishment. He is tho- 
roughly acquainted with the business in all its branches, and 
ein farnish testimonials from his last employer as to capa- 
bility, and a line addressed to R. 3S. care of Wa. THorsury, 
Seedsman, Albany, N. Y. willmeet withattention, Albany, 
Dec. Ist, 1839. It 





| ap itd and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

ROHAN POTATOES, &c.—An extensive 

assortment of the finest varieties of Fruit Trees, 

and Ornamental Trees of large size. A tine col 

lection of Herbaceous Plants, Pwonies, Roses, &e. 80,000 

genuine Morus Multicaulis of large size, the growth of Vir- 

gina. Also, 1,000 bushels Rohan Potatoes. Orders ad- 
dressed to the subseriber will receive prompt attention. 

Newton, (Mass.) Dee. 1, 1639, JOHN A. KENRICK, 


N ORUS MULTICAULIS.—25,000 trees for sale, 
i either in quantities or all together, and to be delivered 
atany tine that may best suitthe purchaser. They are from 
imported cuttings, of the genuine Morus Multicaulis, were 
planted in May last, and are of the most vigorous growth, 
measuring from three to five feet in heighth, with large col- 
Juteral branches. Purchasers are invited to call and see 
them, at the residence of Gen. Morgan Lewis, Staatsburgh, 
Dutchess county, state of New-York, where the owner lives, 
us he thinks they will not suffer by a comparison, with any 
in the United States. Stautshurgh, Dutchess co. Sept. 11, 
1839. [oct. 4t] MATURIN LIVINGSTON, 
A LBANY NURSERY .—This establisiment now of- 
fers perhaps the best collection of Pears now in the 
country; [see the June number of the Cultivator.) Also, 
Apples, Peaches, Plums, Ornamental Trees, Green-House 
Plants, &e. &e. A catalogue will soon be printed, and for- 


warded to order. Address J. BUEL & Co. post-paid. uf 


THE CULTIVATOR. ’ 


| HARPERS’ SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARY, 
- second series—price $20, including a case. From the 
| Hon. Joun C. Spencer, Secretary of State and Superinten- 
dent of Common Sehools. 
Office of Superintendent of Common Schools, 
Albany, October 30, 1639. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers—Gentlemen—I have received 

| the second series of the School District Library, published 
| by you, and have carefully examined it. It gives me great 
| pleasure to express my entire approbation of the books indi- 
vidually, and of the selection as a whole. A large number 
of excellent books may be easily found in our language; but 
to select only a small numbeg of forty or fifty in reference to 
the wants and taste of the community, so that they shall 
embrace subjects sufficiently various to interest and yet 
impart the largest amount of instruction, is a task of much 
difficulty. ‘This you have accomplished. And I feel bound 
to say, that I consider this series superior to any other collec- 
tion, for the same purpose, within my knowledge. While 
you have consulted novelty in having some original works, 
you have not sacrificed utility, but have studied to promote 
it. The — rice at which it is afforded is, I believe, en- 
tirely unparalleled. No person who purchases it, either for 
a district circulating library or for his family use, will ever 
—_ the bargain. 

cannot forbear acknowledging the spirit and enterprise 
which have carried on and completed the publication of these 
books in ume to enable the school districts to procure them 
before the nay igation of the canals is closed. Very respect- 
fully, your ob't serv’t. JOHN C, SPENCER. 

51, 52. Life and Works of Dr. Franklin, with a portrait 
on steel; new edition; in 2 vols. 

53, o4. The Farmer's Instructor; consisting of essays, 
practical directions for the management of the farm, garden, 
&c. By the Hon, Judge Buel; with engravings; in 2 vols. 

59, 36. The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties; its 
pleasures and rewards; illustrated by memoirs of eminent 
men; in 2 vols. 

57. Animal Mechanism and Physiology; being a plain and 
familiar exposition of the structure and functions of the hu- 
man system; designed for the use of families and schools; by 
J. H. Griscom, M. D,: illustrated by numerous engravings. 

58. The Elephamt as he exists in a wild state and as he 
has been made subservient in peace and in war, to the pur- 
poses of man; illustrated by numerous engravings. 

59. Vegetable Substances used for the food of Man; illus- 
trated by numerous engravings. 

60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65. Universal History, from the creation 
of the world to the decease of George IL. 1820; by the Hon. 
Alexander Fraser Tytler and Rey. E. Nares, D. D. ; edited 
by an American: in 6 vols. 

66. Illustrations of Mechanics; by Professors Moseley and 
Renwick; with numerous engravings. 

67. Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas 
and Regions; by Professors Leslic and Jameson, and Hugh 
Murray, Esq.; with maps, engravings, &c. 

68, 09. Paley’s Natural Theology, with illustrative notes; 
by Henry Lord Brougham, F. R. 8. and Sir Charles Bell, 
K. G. H., F. R.S., L. & E.; with numerous woodcuts; to 
which are added preliminary observations and notes, by 
Alouzo Potter, D. D.; in 2 vols. 


Americas Brocgrapuy—Edited by Jarep Sparks, Esq. viz. 

70. Life of John Stark, by Edwaid Everett. Life of Charles 
Brockden Brown, by William H. Prescott. Life of Richard 
Montgomery, by J. Armstrong. Life of Ethan Allen, by Ja- 
red Sparks. With a portrait. 

71. Life of Alexander Wilson, by William B. O. Peabody. 
Life of Captain John Smith, by George 8. Hilliard. Portrait. 

72. Life and treason of Benedict Arnold, by Jared Sparks, 
Esq. Portrait. 

73. Life of Anthony Wayne, by John Armstrong. Life of 
Sir Henry Vane, by C. W. Upham. Portrait. 

74. Lite of John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, by Con- 
vers Francis. With a portrait. 

75. Life of William Pinkney, by Henry Wheaton. Life 
of William Ellery, by E. T. Channing. Life of Cotton 
Mather, by Wm. B. O. Peabody. With a portrait. 

76. Life of Sir William Phips, by Francis Bowen. Life 
of Israel Putnam, by O. W. B. Peabody. Memoir of Lucre- 
tia Maria Davidson, by Miss Sedgwick. Life of David Rit- 
tenhouse, by James Renwick. Vortrait. 

77. Life of Jonathan Edwards, by Samuel Miller. Life of 
David Brainard, by Wm. B. O. Peabody. Portrait. 

78. Life of Baron Steuben, by Francis Bowen. Life of 
Sebastian Cabot, by Charles Haywaid jr. Life of William 
Eaton, by Cornelius C, Felton. With a portrait, 

7¥. Lite of Robert Fulton, by Professor Kenwick. Life of 
Henry Hudson, by Henry R. Clevelind. Life of Joseph 
Warren, by Alexander H. Everett. Life of Father Marquette, 
by Jared Sparks. Portrait. 

80. The Travels and Researches of Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt; by W. Maegillivray, A. M. with engravings. 

81. The Mistory of Greece; by Dr. Goldsinith. Prepared 
by the author of ‘‘ American Popular Lessons,” &c. 

82. Natural History of Birds; their architecture, habits, 
&ec. with numerous engravings. 

83. Familiar Illustrations of Natural Philosophy, selected 
principally from Daniell’s Chemical Philosophy; by James 
Renwick, L. L. D. with numerous engravings. 

84, 85. Selections from the Spectator; embracing the most 
interesting papers by Addison, Sicele, and others; in 2 vols. 

86. The Elements of Geology, for popular use; containing 
a description of the geological formations and mineral resour- 
ces of the United States; by Charles A. Lee, A. M., M. D. 
Numerous engravings. 

87. The History of Rome; by Dr. Goldsmith. Edited by 
H. W. Herbert, Esq. 

88. A Treatise on Agriculture; comprising a concise his- 
tory of its origin and progress; the present condition of the 
art abroad and at home, and the theory and practice of hus- 

bandry; to which is added a dissertation on the kitchen and 
fruit garden, By Gen, John Armstrong; with notes by the 
HIon. Judge Buel. 

89, Natural History of Quadrupeds; numerous engravings. 

90. Chaptal’s Chemistry applied to Agriculture; a new 
translation, with valuable selections from Sir Humphrey 
Davy and others. 

91. Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence; 











by N. Dwight, Esq. One volume, large 12mo. 








92, 93, 94, 95. Plutarch’s Lives; translated from the origi- 


Plutarch. By John Langhorne, M. D. and William Lang- 
horne, M. A. Carefuily corrected, and printed from the last 
London edition, In four large ]2mo. volumes. 

From his excellency W. L. Marcy, late Governor of the 
state of New-York, dated ‘‘ Albany, October 29, 1839.” 

‘* Messrs. Harper—Gentlemen—I have availed myself of 
the opportunity you have afforded me, to examine the second 
series of the School District Library; and though I thought 
the first a very judicious and appropriate selection, [am in- 
clined to believe the second preferable to it. Some of the books 
contained in it I have never read, but the subjects of which 
they treat are such as should in an especial manner be present- 
ed to the class of readers for which the library is intended. 

‘* The introduction of libraries into our district schools is a 
new and highly valuable feature in the system of popular 
education. The character of the books which you have pub- 
lished for this purpose, and the low price at which they may 
be obtained, must, I think, facilitate the establishment of 
such libraries. I sincerely hope that you will meet with 
sufficient encouragement to induce you to continue the se- 
ries, 1am with great respect, your obedient servant, 

“W. L. MARCY.” 

The above, together with the First Series, are for sale by 
all the principal Booksellers throughout the state. 


——— ORUS MULTICAULIS AND OTHER 
13 MULBERRIES, &c.—The subscriber is now 
ready to receive orders to any reasonable amount, for trees 
of the Morus Multicaulis, or cuttings of the same. The trees 
are genuine, all being raised by the subscriber, either at his 
nursery here, or at his Southern establishment at Portsmouth, 
in, Lower Virginia. Also, the Elaia, Broussa, Canton and 
Moretti or Alpine, &c. ’ 

The collection of Fruits is of the most celebrated kinds. 
The catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Roses and Herbaceous Plants, for 1839, is ready, and will be 
sent to all who apply. In that catalogue, the very best kinds 
of fruits, so far as proved, are particularly designated by a 
star. All orders will be promptly attended to: and trees, 
when so ordered, are securely packed for safe transportation. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Mass. 7th October, 1839. 

t jan. WILLIAM KENRICK, _ 
N ULBERRY TREES.—25,000 Multicaulis, Alpine 

and Expansa Mulberry trees, and a few thousand Silk 
Worms Eggs, for sale by S. E. GIBBS & SON, 
Address them at Brooklyn. October, 1839. Bt. 


—— TREES.—A few thousand Mulberry 
Trees are for sale at the Albany Nursery. They con- 
sist of the Malticaulis, Brussa, Chinese, that is, the product 
of Chinese seed, and the common white. The prices will 
depend upon size and quality. The Brussa is more hardy 
than the common, and the Chinese about as hardy; and the 
three kinds are believed to be equal, if not superior, to the 
Multicaulis, for silk; though it is proper to add, none of the 
mulberries that we have tried are propagated with so much 
facility, from buds and cuttings, as the multicaulis. The 
prices will be conformed to the average market price. — tf 


} OHAN POTATOES.—The subscriber is now pre- 

pared to furnish the above very valuable root for trans- 
portation, at $5 pr. bbl. until the Ist Nov. delivered at Albany. 
Persons living at a distance, will find it to their interest to 
forward their orders early, so they will reach their destination 
before cold weather sets in. Orders enclosing five dollars, 
(postage paid) or more, will meet with immediate attention. 

CALEB N. BEMENT. 

Three-Hills Farm, Albany, Oct. 1st, 1839.-3t 














a= R OHAN POTATOES.—Orders received for 
ee, WY Rohan Potatoes, at $5 per Barrel, to be for- 
warded, as may be directed, without delay, by J. BUEL. tf 


‘OR SALE—TWO SOUTH-DOWN 
BUCK LAMBS.—The subscriber im- 
ported, in the fall of 1837, two ewes anda 
buck, selected from the Earl of Leicester's 
F3 flock, (Holkham,) of which the above is the 
progeny. Near Dobb's Ferry, Pa. July 28, 1839. 
Sept-f JAMES A. HAMILTON, 
J i SUBSCRIBER has located in Albany, where 
he is manufacturing his machines for thrashing and 
cleaning grain. He may be found at 53 North-Market-st. or 
at his machine shop on Patroon’s Creek, near the Manor 
House. Sept. 2, 1839. [oct. 3t} JOHN A. PITTS. 


MPORTED CATTLE—BERKSHIRE PIGS.— 
The subscriber intending to return to England, offers for 
sale his stock of Imported Durham Short Horned Cattle and 
Berkshire Pigs, at his residence, English neighborhood, Ber- 
gen county New-Jersey, five miles from New-York. The 
stock consists of 15 head of milking cows, 1 two-year old 
heifer, 4 one-year old heifers, and from 8 to 10 spring calves. 
Four of the above cows are imported, and the remainder are 
got by the imported Herd-Book Bulls Dishley, Durham, Wye- 
Comet, Hall’s Comet, Memnon, Admiral, Denton, &c. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS.—Ten breeding Sows, in pig and 
with pigs by them at the present time; from 40 to 5° Pigs 
ready for delivery at any time, at prices from $10 to $20 per 
pair, delivered in New-York. 

The imported Herd-Book bred bull Bloomsbury is with the 
Cows for the season, and from present appearance will soon 
all be inealf. ‘The yearlings and spring calves are all by my 
bull Snow-Ball, late Minevis, by Wye-Comet, dam Nelle, 
bred by Israel Munson, Esq. of Boston, got by the imported 
bull Admiral; grand-dam Rosa, bred by Mr. Munson, by the 
imported bull Denton, owned by Stephen Williams. of North- 
borough, Mass.: great-grand-dam ‘‘uberose, bred by Mr. 
Wetherall, and imported by Mr. Munson. 

For further particulars, see Herd-Book; Dishley, page 63; 
Durham, page 567; Wye-Comet, page 200; Admiral, page 2; 
Denton, page 43; Tuberose, page 524. 

BENJAMIN BRENTNALL, English neighborhood, 
Bergen co. N. J. 5 miles from N. Y. 
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FROM THE STEAM PRESS OF 
PACKARD, VAN BENTHUYSEN & Co. 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 
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